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NEW TALES. 



WHITE LIES. 



Clara Delancy and Eleanor Musgrave 
were passing the morning together alone 
at the house of their guardian, with whom 
they resided, and were reading the last 
volume of an interesting book, when they 
were interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. 
Somerville, a lady who came to pay tlieiii 
a morning visit. 

*' "Wliat an unfortunate iuterruptlon!" 
said Clara, when' the servant announced 
their visitor. 

" Unfortunate indeed," replied Eleanor, 
" I hope she will not stay long ; and I 
heartily wish she was at*Nova Scotia t" 
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2 WHITE LIES. 

Mrs. Somerville now entered the room, 
and Eleanor hastened to her with an ex- 
tended hand, and assured her-ghe was de- 
lighted to see her : but Clara simply asked 
how she did, and set her a chiut. 

" I am afraid I interrupt you," said 
Mrs. Somerville. 

" O dear! not at all," replied Eleanor ; 
" and if you did, we should be happy to 
be so interrupted." 

But Clara said nothing. And the con- 
versation fell into its usual routine of 
weather, gossip, dress, and the common 
et-ctetera of topics when the object of the 
conversers is not to improve, but to kill 
time ; for, though both Clara and Eleanor 
had cultivated understandings, and could 
talk better than most women, Mrs. So- 
merville was not a woman capable of 
calling forth their powers of mind in any 
way. 

At last, having exhausted these usual 
subjects, and being' come to a pause, 
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WHITE LIES. 3 

" prophetic," as the cousins hoped, of an 
" end" to the visit, Mrs. Somerville said, 
" So, young ladies, I find Mrs. Harrison 
■ has been giving a ball ?" 

" A little dance rather," observed 
Clara. 

*' A dance! No, indeed," criedEleanor, 
frowning aside at Ctara; " it was a ball, 
and a very charming o;ie it was." 

" You were there then ?" 

" Yes, we were both there; — why were 
not you of the party ?" 

"O dear!" replied Mrs. Somerville 
with a sneer, and drawing up her head ; 
" it was very unlikely Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
rison should invite us to any of their 
splendid doings : — besides, if they had, 
we should not have gone, for we can't 
afford to give balls in return." 

" Indeed," said Clara, " this party was 
neither a ball nor any thing splendid." 

" What can you mean, Clara, by say- 
ing so?" interrupted Eleanor; "were 
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4 WHITE LIES. 

there not several couples diincing — the 
very best company the place affords ; — ex- 
cellent music, and an elegant supper ?" 

" Good company) as far as it went: 
but I must say that it was merely a little 
party, got together in a hurry to cele- 
brate the birth-day of their eldest daugh- 
ter and the return of young Harrison (the 
Guinea pig as they call him) from his 
first East India voyage ; and the couples 
cluefly consisted of their children and their 
children's play-fellows. As to the sup- 
per...." " It was elegant and excellent," 
cried Eleanor interrupting her, " as well 
as the whole entertainment, call it by 
what name you please : — cold moor game, 
boar's head, goose pie, pine-apples, grapes, 
West-India sweet-meats, Champagne ; — 
in short...." 

Here Mrs. Somerville rose in violent 
emotion, and declared that " she won- 
dered at the impudence of a man who 
was a bankrupt not six months ago, and 
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WHITE LIES. 

whose certificate was not yet signed, in 
giving such an expensive entertainment 
and supper." 

" Indeed, madanfi," said Clara, " the 
supper I am convinced cost them nothing; 
and...." 

" Yes, Miss Delancy, yes, I see your 
good-natured motive; you wish to excuse 
them to me, and I know why : but Miss 
Musgrave has told me the truth, and.... 
But good morning, young ladies: when 
my husband fails, and seemingly can't 
pay ten shillings in the pound, then tve 
will give fine balls and magnificent sup- 
pers — Good morning, good morning," 
and out of the room shehastened. 

" A hateful, spiteful, envious creature '." 
exclaimed Eleanor ; " I said what I did, 
on purpose to tease her : for I knew she 
was always jealous of the poor Harrisons, 
particularly of that charming Mrs. Har- 
rison ; and even their misfortunes could 
not soften her heart towards them." 
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6 WHITE LIES. 

"But why did you exaggerate so gross- 
ly ? why did you injure thenij in order to 
tease her ? You know that much of what 
you said w!is absolutely false, and all gross 
exa^ieration." 

" Nay, can you deny that there were on 
the table all the things which I named ?" 

"There were the> remains of a goose 
pie sent from the North ; the remnins of 
a boar's head, also a present ; one pine- 
apple, and some grapes, from their friend 
Sir Charles Mowbray's hot-houee ; and 
apot of ginger, which their son brought: 
but the music, which you so much ex- 
tolled, was the pianoforte played by Mrs, 
Harrison, and the tambourine by one 
of her daughters ; and the Champagne 
was only .green gooseberry wine made at 
' home. Yet this simple and cheap plea- 
sure you magnified into a splendid and 
expensive entertainment, wholly unfitting 
their circum-stances." 

" Oh, never mind, as I mortified that 
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WHITE LIES. 7 

woman ; all I wish is that I had been a 
little more poetical in my piece." 

" That is always unnecessary, for your 
descriptions are commonly too poetical.** 

" Why, what harm is there in a little 
exaggeration, or even in a little white 
lying?" 

" Every harm ; as ' Rien iCest beau que 
le vrai — le vrai seul est aimable.' Be- 
sides, when once a lie is told, who knows 
what the consequences may be ? and the 
line might also be read, ' Nothing is safe 
but the truth — truth only is security.' " 

" I am sure it is often very unsafe to 
tell the truth, and very rude too. Sup- 
pose I had told that spitfire woman she 
did interrupt us, and we wished she had 
not come?" 

" That was not necessary. But it was 
equally unnecessary for you to tell her 
you were delighted to see her, and that 
she was an agreeable interruption." 

" But what harm was there in it? and, 
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8 WHITE LIE3. 

except her mortification — which is an 
agreeable result to me — what harm can 
arise from my pompous description of 
the Harrisons' hop, alias ball ?" 

" I can't tell ; but I believe that Mr. 
Somerville is Mr. Harrison's principal 
creditor." 

" I had forgotten that," replied Elea- 
nor starting ; " and I am sorry then I 
said what I did. Yes, it may do mis- 
chief." 

" I wish then you would call on Mrs. 
Somerville, and own that your description 
far exceeded the truth." 

" Indeed I shall own no such thing : 
besides, if I did, she would not believe 
me ; you see she would not listen to or 
believe you, — But come, Clara, have done 
preaching, and let us resume our book." 

Their book was resumed, and Mrs. 
Somerville was soon forgotten in the, 
interest of the story. But Mrs. Somer- 
ville did not forget. 



WHITE LIES. 



Tliese young Indies were left to the care 
of Mr; Moi'ley, by an old lady who be- 
queathed to them considerable fortunes ; 
but left nothing to their brothers and 
sisters, who were by other mothers, and 
considerably older than they were. 

TTie old lady plso desired that their 
guardian's house should be their place of 
residence, when they were not at school, 
"till they were five-and-twenty ; when, and 
when only, they were to take possession 
of their fortune. But it was Clara's happy 
lot not to be forced to go to school at 
all ; for a wise, a virtuous, a pious, and 
an accomplished mother still lived to 
watch over her education herself, and 
resided with her under the roof of Mr. 
Morley, till a fever carried her off in the 
prime of life. 

This gentleman was now dally expect- 
ing his nephew Sidney Davenjmt from 
the East Indies, where he had made a 
considerable property, and whence he was - 
b5 
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10 WHITE LIES. 

summoned home to take posi^essio of 
still greater possessions left him by Mr. 
Morley's eldest brother. 

As Sidney Davenant had been brought 
up by his uncle, and had lived with him 
till he went to the East Indies, he was 
no stranger to his two wards ; and he had 
left so strong and pleasing an impression 
on the memory of Clara Delancy, (who 
was two years older than Eleanor,) that 
she felt a dt^ee of flutter and emotion 
at tl^ idea of his return, which her ex- 
cellent understanding vainly endeavoured 
to overcome. 

Her guardian, perhaps, was one cause 
of this emotion, because he was fond of 
joking about husbands and setting caps, 
and indulging in that common but vul- 
gar style of talking, which is often mis- 
chievous to weak girls, and fills their 
heads with lovers and coquetry, and Is 
always off^isive to the sensible and the 
refined. 
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" Well, girls ! let us drink the hand- 
some nabob !" ivas his usual address after 
dinner ; " and a good husband to one of 
you!" 

As he said this he used to wink his eye 
and look cunning. But Clara observed 
that his eye always rested on Eleanor; 
and she tlience inferred that he concluded 
Davenant's choice, if he were allowed to 
inake one, would fall on her. 

" And no wonder," thought the hum- 
ble Clara ; " she is so very beautiful, and 
her manner is so lively and so winning ! I 
can't flatter people as she does, and where 
I feel the most I express the least ! " Clara 
might have added, " And her fortune is 
much larger than mine." But though 
her guardian did not leave out this recom- 
mendation, while thinking over his ward's 
attractions, Clara was too young and too 
little apt to value riches, to fear Eleanor's 
supeiiority in that article. 

" Pray, Clara," said Eleanor to hw 
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12 WHITE LIXS. 

one day, ." how is your heart affected to- 
wards this expected nabob?" 

•' My heart, Eleanor — really I — I don't 
exactly know. By his letters, and all we 
hear of him, he must be a most excel- 
lent man ; and I recollect he was very 
fond of me, and very kind to me, when 
I was a child." 

" And so he was to me, I dare say; 
but I have no recollection of him what- 
ever ; and should have forgotten there 
was such a person, if my guardian had 
not reminded me of him." 

" / should never have forgotten him, 
if I had never heard his name again ; and 
I remernber that I cried bitterly when he 
went away." 

" But you were older than I was." 

" Yes, two years." 

" Only two years ! I thought it had 
been more. But, my dear, you have not 
yet spoken to the point : — I did not ask 
you what you thought of this good gen- 
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tleman's letter-writing and virtues ; but 
I want to know whether you mean to 
' set your cap at him,' as our guardian 
says : because I give you &ir notice that 
I dor 

"If.so, I am sure you will succeed," 
replied Clara in a faint voice; "and I 
am too humble to enter the lists with 
you. But what will Captain Lethbridge 
say ?" 

"Tliank yon, sweet humility!" said 
Eleanor ; " and Captain Lethbridge may 
say what he pleases. But remember, that 
if it costs your faithful heart a pang to 
give up your chance with this Indian 
Adonis, I can be generous and withdraw 
my pretensions." 

As she said this she looked at herself 
in the glass : and she thought, and Clara 
too as she gazed on her, that she had pre- 
tensions which, though withdrawn, could 
not but be felt and acknowledged. 

And what had Clara to oppose to 
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14 WHITE LIES. 

them? — ^A countenance beautiful from 
expression — an expression of intellect, 
sweetness, and of a heart devoid of guile. 
Truth shone on her open brow, regulated 
her actions, and guided her words ; while 
an ever-varying colour enlivened the trans- 
parent whiteness of lier fine and even 
akin ; and a smile which betokened con- 
fidence and benevolence was calculated 
to call them forth in those who asso- 
ciated with her. This sunshine of the 
face made her presence diffuse cheerful- 
ness wherever she appeared ; and'whUe 
Eleanor instantly excited unqualified at- 
miration, Clara was as certain to excite 
involuntary attachment. 

In personal graces they were very nearly 
equals : both were tall and finely formed, 
and both excelled in those accomplish- 
ments deemed essential to the education 
of young women. But Clara was the 
finer performer on different instruments, 
and the more finished singer. In things 
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WHITE LIES. 15 

of more consequence Clara had had a con- 
siderable advantage over Eleanor. Elea- 
, nor lost her parents in childhood, and 
was indebted for the formation of her 
mind and morals wholly to a boarding- 
school : but Clara, as I before stated, had 
the benefit of a mother's watchful tender- 
ness till she was ten years old ; and that 
admirable parent was careful to instU into 
her docile and easily awakened mind, the 
soundest principles both of religion and 
morality. The sower of that good seed 
died, alas ! before tlie latest seed-time 
came. But it did come, and ripened into 
a plentiful harvest : and thougli the mo- 
nitory voice was hushed, and the watch- 
ful eye closed, Clara continued to act as 
if the one could still admonish, and the 
other could still observe. 

Clara was right in saying that her man- ' 
ncrs were not so popular as those of Elea- 
nor. . Eleanor, whose principles were as lax 
as those of persons in general, and who. 
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16 WHITE LIES. 

whenever she wished to please, was not 
withheld from doing it hy any regard 
for truth and sincerity, was always of the 
opinion of those with whom she con- 
versed, especially if her companions were 
of that rank of life which I venture to de- 
nominate " persona of worship." She 
was, however, guarded by a fine under* 
standing from making this unprincipled 
pliabilityofopinion too apparent and easy 
to be detected: and even when Clara was 
most shocked at her utter dereliction from 
truth, she could not but wonder at and 
admire the consummate skill with which 
she avoided all appearance of insincerity. 
"IVhat charms have I," thought Clara, 
"to oppose to so much beauty and so 
much art.''" whenever the wish to rival 
Eleanor in Davenant's admiration only 
too frequently got possession of her. 

Clara, unfortunately, remembered that 
Davenant had always called her his little 
wife; and once too shehadipverheard hcf 
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WHITE LIES. 17 

mother say to Mr. Morley, " Davenant 
calls Clara his little wife : — Oh ! could t 
live to see that union indeed take place, 
provided the man realizes the promise of 
the hoyj I should have lived long enough." 
From that moment — so careful ought pa- 
rents to be of what they say before chil- 
dren — Clara's little heart fondly cherished 
the image of her affectionate playfellow ; 
especially as Davenant continued to call 
her his little wife even when she was 
grown into a tall girl, and as he wrote 
her a most affectionate letter on the death 
of her mother, whom he idolized. Nor, 
spite of her judgement, could Clara help 
dwelling on these 'recollections. 

" Upon my word, Clara," said Eleanor 
to her one day, "you blush so prettily 
whenever this Indian Adonis is talked of, 
that I suspect you are prepared to fall in 
love with him. Tell me, do you not sus- 
pect the same thing?" . 

The conscious Clara was hesitating 
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how to answer her, when a servant came 
in with a note to Eleanor from Lady So- 
phia Mildred, the wife of a Sir Richard 
Mildred who lived in the neighbourhood, 
a lady with whom she was a very great fa- 
vourite. — 'The note was to invite Eleanor 
to dine with her, enjamille; and to say 
ehe would call for her at a certain hour. 

" Tell the servant to tell his lady I will 
be ready at the time she mentions," said 
Eleanor. Then, forgetting her question 
to Clara remained unanswered, she, to 
Clara's great relief, left the room to pre- 
pare for Lady Sophia. 

This lady's booby son, the heir of Sir 
Richard Mildred, an ancient and wealthy 
baronet, was under the care of a very re- 
spectable man, who took eight young gen- 
tlemen to educate; and who did his duty 
too strictly by them to be a favourite with 
a weak unprincipled mother like Lady 
Sophia Mildred. 

Accordingly she used every method to 
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disgust Sir Richard with Mr. Bellamy's 
mode of tuition : she accused him of sc- . 
verity in his treatment of her son, and de- 
clared that she should never be easy while 
her darling Augustus was under the do- 
minion of such a tyrant. But she talked 
in vain: Sir Richard found that the boy, 
spite of his idleness, advanced in his learn- 
ing, and he knew Lady Sophia's weakness 
too well to be influenced by her repre- 
sentations. 

In the sympathizing bosom of Eleanor 
this lady was in the habit of depositing 
her conjugal griefs ; for Sir Richard's ob- 
stinacy and ill-humour were never-failing 
.topics with her ; and her poor boy's suf- 
ferings at school were always the climax 
of the distress : and this invitation to din- 
ner just received, was, Eleanor knew, the 
■ consequence of her having some new 
grievance to impart to her. 

Lady Sophia arrived at the appointed 
time, and in their way home the fond mo- 
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ther could not forbear calling to see her 
petted child. But she arrived at an un- 
lucky moment ; for through the open win- 
dow she saw Mr. Bellamy in the act of 
dragging her son by his arm into the mid- 
dle of the room, while the face of her 
beautiful Augustus was red and swelled, 
and his hair in great disorder. 

"A wretch ! a ruffian !" screamed out 
Lady Sophia, " he will kill the child, I 
know he will!" And into the school- 
room rushed Lady Sophia followed by 
Eleanor, who saw what her ladyship saw, 
but did not draw the same conclusions. 

At sight of his mother, the angry boy 
burst from his preceptor's hand and flew 
to her, sobbing and speechless with re- 
sentment and the desire of vengeance; 
while his mother clasped him to her bo- 
som, and called him her "dear injured 
child!" 

Eleanor, meanwhile, was looking at 
another boy adown whose cheek the blood 
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was Streaming ^om a wound in tlie ear, 
and who hod likewise been dragged like 
a culprit into the middle of the room ; 
while Mr. Bellamy — who till now stood 
in calm and digniBed silence waiting to 
be interrogated by Lady Sophia — replied 
to Eleanor's question oiF " How did this 
young gentleman hurt his ear ?" by "Mas- 
ster Mildred bit it, Miss Musgrave." 

On hearing this, the amiable Augustus 
kicked and stamped and roared aloud; 
and Lady Sophia, being afraid her darling 
should go into fits, took him into another 
room where there should be nothing to 
wound his sight or his hearing, and re- 
quested Eleanor to follow. 

When there, she desired her darling to 
tell her what had occasioned the violence 
which his master was using to him when 
she drove up to the door. And at last 
she gathered from him, that he and 
Master Felton had been quarrelling; and 
that, as usual, old Bellamy had blamed 
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him, and.was going to punish him when 
she appeared. 

"But he had punished you, the brute !" 
said the enraged Lady Sophia ; " for I de- 
clare your cheek is swelled with a blow 
from his clumsy hand. And here are all 
the marks of his odious fingers." 

" And see," said the boy, " where my 
hair is pulled off my head ! " 

Ijady Sophia did look, and saw that his 
hair had indeed been pulled off; and de- 
clared she would take him home with 
her, and he should never return to the 
brute again ; for now Sir Richard would 
be convinced with his own eyes how old 
Bellamy treated her darling. " And you, 
Miss Musgrave," she added, "are my 
witness of this violence," 

" I did not see Mr. Bellamy strike 
Master Mildred, madam." 

" No, but you see very recent proofs of 
his having struck him ; and yov- saw him 
■drag him into the middle of the room." 
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" Yes, but not by the hair of his head." 

" O yes you did, ^I am sure I saw 
him ; and only see how much hair is 
pulled off." 

"But not surely by Mr. Bellamy ! Mas- 
ter Mildred doeji not say he did it." 

"If he did not, who should. Miss Mus- 
grave? and such a wretch shall no longer 
torture my darling — shall he, Augustus.."" 

" Not IF he did this, madam.'' 

"Ti^he did this ! Did he not do h, 
Augustus ? Miss Musgrave, you see, 
does not believe it." 

*' Why, yes," said the boy sullenly, 
who found his removal from school de- 
pended <Jn the establishment of this fact; 
" and she is naughty to say he did not." 
So saying, he struck out his elbow at Elea- 
nor, who was silenced but not convinced. 
And Lady Sophia told her, " that the 
greatest proof of friendship which she 
could give hat, would be to bear her tes- 
timony to the truth of old Bellamy's treat- 
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ment of Iter son, of which she must know 
she was an eye-witness : for," added Lady 
Sophia, " Sir Richard would not beUeve 
me, and would say it was only my mis- 
representation in order to get my angel 
hoy home again. So, my dear friend, all 
my hopes of peace of mind depend on 
you, for Sir Richard always doubts the 
truth of what I say." 

" Whata disgraceful con fession,''though t 
Eleanor, " for a wiie to make ! " Arid she 
began to believe that Clara was right in 
the great value which she set on habitual 
truth-telling, even in trifles. 

,The amiable Augustus b^ng now pa- 
cified, Lady Sophia, leading hiip by the 
hand, sailed into the. room with all the 
dignity of conscious rank, and told Mr. 
Bellamy that she should take her son 
home with her that moment, and that she 
should do her utmost to prevent Sir Ri- 
chard's ever sending him back to a place 
where he was so ill treated." 
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" If you succeed, madam," replied Mr. 
Bellamy witli a manner as proud and cold 
as her own, " you will do me a great £b> 
vour, for you will rid me of the most trou- 
blesome pupil I ever had, and I heartily 
wish your ladyship success." He then 
went to call up her carriage. 

" Fine airs old Bellamy gives him- 
self!" cried Lady Sophia ; " but I don't 
believe him, — do you ?'' 

fileanbr did not answer, for she did be- 
lieve him: but she could scarcely attend 
to what she said; for she was amusing 
herself with watclung the looks mutually 
exchanged between the boy with the bit- 
ten ear and the amiable Augustus : and 
they reminded her, in sweetness of ex- 
pression, of that of two cats threatening 
each other on a house-top ; and Eleanor 
could not help suspecting that the bitten 
ear vras either the consequence or the 
cause of the loss of luur on Master Mil- 
dred's head, and the blow on his fuse, 
vol,, n: c 
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But liody Sophia and Augustus were re- 
solved " Old Bellamy" (as they called in 
scorn a line man of six-and-thirty) should 
be the nominal delinquent; and EUeanor 
' did not see how she could avoid saying the 
same. The carriage came round ; the 
young adversaries . looked and grinned 
their last defiance; and Lady Sophia, her 
precious child, and Eleanor, drove off. 

Sir Richard Mildred was a man of 
whom all his family stood in awe, and 
especially his lady-wife ; though she, in 
her turn, made others afraid of her. And 
as fear is the most common cause of lying, 
vanity excepted — that little fying known 
by the name of white lying— Lady Sophia, 
to screen herself from Sir Richard's awful 
Arowns and biting sarcasms, had had so 
often recourse to the shield of a lie or a 
subterfuge, that she was right in saying 
he never believed what she said: and now 
that he saw her return bringing Augustus 
mth her, though it was a holiday, he was 
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prepared to disbelieve whatever excuse she 
might make for this^ as he thought it, im- 
proper indulgence. 

Liady Sophia as soon as she saw him 
beheld the gathering storm on his brow; 
and trembling habitually at the sight, 
(however bold she was in her conviction 
of being right for once,) she was so hur- 
ried and so. obscure in her mode of nar- 
rating the injuries of her darling boy, that 
Sir Richard declared his inability to un- 
derstand her: then, assuring him Miss 
Alusgrave had seen all she saw^ and- would 
vouch for the truth of all she said, she 
began her story over again ; and ended 
it by showing the impoverished hair and 
the marked cheek in evidence of old Bel- 
lamy's cruelty. 

" Old Bellamy, madam '. Call a man 
of his years old?" 

" It is wrong, I know ; but Augustus 
caUs him so." 

" Then Augustus ought to be flogged 
c2 
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out of such impertinence. But let me 
understand you: Do you mean ta tell me, 
such marks of brutal violence were in- 
flicted by Mr. Bellamy on my son Au- 
gustus Mildred ?" 

" I do ; and Miss Musgrave will tell , 
you the same, — will you not ? Did you 
not see old Mr. Bellamy drag Augustus 
by the hair of the head into the middle 
of the room ?" 

" Certwnly, madam, I saw him drag 
him into the middle of the room." 

" And by the hair of the head ?" 

Lady Sophia cast a piteous imploring 
look at Eleanor; and she answered " Yes, 
I did. — ^And," said she evasively, " the 
marks of the blow on the cheek, though 
now nearly eflaced, were quite visible." 

" I am shocked and amazed, l-ady So- 
phia; and but for this young" lady's testi- 
m ony I could not have believed this story : 
but as she says it is so, I shall write to ' 
Mr. Bellamy, and tell him that, cruelty 
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being not only my aversion, but, in my 
opinion, a very bad mode of teaching, I 
shall not allow Augustus to return to his 
bouse, but shall send him to a more mild 
preceptor." 

Sir Richard then left the room, to write 
his intentions to Mr. Bellamy. And lady 
Sophia thanked her friend again and agiun 
for the great service which she had' ren- 
dered her and her son, and declared that 
she would never forget it. 

But all Lady Sophia's thanks and ca- 
resses were impotent to reconcile Eleanor 
at once to herself. She knew she had 
violated the truth, and that in' so doing 
she had been the means of injuring a man 
whom she esteemed, in order to gratify 
a woman whom she despised ; nor could 
she help feeling that this was the situation 
which Clara had often anticipated. ' 

" Who," said Clara, " can be sure, if 
that restrictive principle is once broken 
down, which forbids all violations of truth. 
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as odious to the God of truth, and as 
contemptible as well as mischievous in 
the eyes of man, — jvho can say, if they 
once 'admit their right to judge when 
truth is to he told and when it is not, 
that they shall not be led from the com- 
mission of what they choose to call in- 
nocent lies, into that of malignant and 
injurious ones, by the influence of strong 
temptation ?" 

For Eleanor that fatal lime was now 
arrived; and she had told an injurious lie: . 
for though the loss of the pupil was in 
one sense a benefit rather than an injury 
to Mr. Bellamy, still she had injured hirh 
in Sir Richard's esteem, and made hirii 
' appear guilty of a fault of which he was 
incapable. However, it was too late to 
repeat or retrace her steps ; and all she 
had now to hope was, that no more in- 
quiries would take place; and she anxi- 
ously awaited Mr. Bellamy's reply to Sir 
Richard's note. It came in the evening, 
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and simply stated that Mr. Bellamy was' 
sorry Sir Richard disapproved of bis man- 
ner of treating Master Mildred; butthat, 
as his conscience did not reproach him 
with undue severity, he should soon re- 
concile himseff to the loss of a very 
troublesome pupU. 

Mr. Bellamy was a proud man; he 
was a man of a good family, and once a 
man of fortune: but circumstances bad 
deprived him of the latter, and his pn'de' 
had not foUen with his fortunes. 

Sir Richard had always treated him 
mth that respect with which a real gen- 
tleman treats another, however reduced 
in situation ; but his feelings had been 
frequently wounded by the ignorant pride 
of Lady Sophia : and the note which he 
wrote to Sir Richard, though written to 
him, was meant at her. 

Eleanor enjoyed the reply; not only 
because she entered into Mr. Bellamy's 
wrongs, and was grieved to have assisted 
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in afflicting them ; but because it utterly 
precluded all inquiry into the merits of 
the caae, and secured her therefore from 
detection ; for, in spite of her compunc- 
tious feelings, she too much resembled 
Fag the footman, in the play of The Ri- 
vals, who says to his master, " For though, 
sir, I do not scruple telling a Ue to serve 
a friend, it hurts one's conscience terribly 
to he found out." And Fag, I believe, 
speaks the opinion of most perstms, as a 
strict regard to truth is the rarest of all 
virtues. 

In the evening Mr. Morley sent his 
coach for Eleanor ; and as she drove past 
the house of Mr. Bellamy, and received 
a kind bow from him from the window, 
herheartsmoteherveiypainfuUy. "How 
ashamed I shall be to see him again, 
poor man !" involuntarily burst from her 
Hps. " But I will take care not to see 
him again for many months," she said to 
herself as the coach stopped at her guar- 
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dian's door : — and she knew that this pur- 
pose might easily be effected. 

Eleanor was usually so communicative 
on- her return from a visit at Sir Richard's, 
and used to give so ludicrous a description 
of the baronet's frowns and Lady Sophia's 
fears, that Mr. Morley was quite disap- 
pointed at not rec«ving his accustomed 
treat : and seeing her unusual gravity and 
disinclination to talk, he asked her if she 
was not well; and she assured him she 
had a bad head-ach. 

Accordingly, to keep up this deception, 
she took up her candle and went to her 
room, whither Clara kindly followed her: 
and suspecting that her mind was more 
diseased than her body, she lingered in 
her apartment some time, in order to 
give her an opportunity of unburthening 
her feelings: — butinviun. Eleanor dared 
not reveal to her the cause of her uncom- 
fortableness, and Clara was too delicate 
to' notice it. 

c6 
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The next morning Mrs. Bellamy call- 
ed ; but luckily for Eleanor, not till both 
Mr. Morley and Clara were gone out. 
Eleanor therefore had only to desire the 
servants to utter the usual lie, — that she 
was not at home, — in order to avoid dis- 
agreeable interrogatories and an unwel- 
come visitor. 

Clara was gone on an errand of kind- 
ness to a cottage at a distance, and on 
her return she met Sir Richard and Lady 
Sophia; the former of whom, who had 
been to pay a morning visit with his Lady, 
insisted on her taking his other arm, and 
assured her that he and Lady Sophia 
w^uld see her home. 

lady Sophia instantly began on the 
subject of her grievances, and said, '* I 
conclude Miss Musgrave told you all 
that happened yesterday ?" 

" No; she was unusually silent on her 
return, and told us nothing." 

" How strange ! then I will." And Lady 
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Soplua entered into a copious detail of 
what had passed, mbdng truth and laae 
assertioh together bo artfully, that Clara 
was quite at a loss to discover where the 
one ended and the other b^;an, though 
she was very sure there was falsehood 
somewhere. 

"And can this really be all true?" 
asked Clara with an incredulous look. 

"True! toi be sure it is — couldldoubt 
the evidence of .my own senses, think 
you?" 

" Indeed, madam," replied Clara, '* on 
suich an occasion I should almost have 
doubted the evidence of mine. Mr. Bel- 
lamy, that excellent and fine-tempered 
man, guilty of an act of violence and 
cruelty like this ! I do not know how to 
believe it." 

" Nor did /, Miss Delanq'," seid 
Sir Ridiard, "till your couMn Miss Mus- 
grave declared that she witnessed it ; Mid 
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I considered her testimony as unimpeach- 
able." 

" That is more than I do,** thought 
Chira, while consternation and painful 
suspicion kept her silent. 

" But, dear sir," said Clara, recovering 
herself" surely for one act of improper 
violence, committed in a passion and I 
dare say heartily repented of, you will 
not, lend your aid to abridge the few 
comforts of this much tried femily ? 
Surely you will relent, and let Master 
Mildred go to Mr. Bellamy again !" While 
she thus spoke, Clara was resolutely re- 
gardless of all Lady Sophia's frowns and 
winks; and she anxiously awaited Sir 
Richard's answer, which was as foUows : 
"Impossible! my .dear Miss Delancy; 
the fiat is gone forth ; the decree is re- 
gistered ; and I thought you had known 
that my decrees, like the laws of the 
Me^ and Persians, are imchangei^le, 
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and particularly unchangeable by the per- 
suasions and representations of awcunan." 

" But surely if Lady Sophia would con- 
descend to feel for poor Mr. Bellamy, and 
try to persuade you, sir " 

*' Lady Sophia try to persuade me! Let 
me tell you. Miss Delancy, the greatest 
proof of understanding which I ever wit- ' 
nessed in that lady is, her never pre- 
suming to by to change a resolution of 
mine. Verbum sapienti. Miss Delancy, 
or * A word to the wise.'" Clara bowed, to 
show that she understood the application ; 
and having reached her own door, she was 
very glad that they refused her invitation 
to walk in, as she was impatient to in< 
terrogate Eleanor alone. 
' She found Eleanor in her dressing- 
room, and proceeded at once to ^cuss 
the subject wi& her : but she obtdned 
from her very little that was sads&ctory. 
She owned, indeed, that Lady Sophia 
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had exai^rated a little,, and she also;- 
but that she was convinced it was for ths 
best, and that Mr. Bellamy was not a 
proper person to have the care of Au- 
gustus Mildred. 

" And are you prepared to say this to 
the Bellamys ?" 

'•No; — I do not mean to say any 
thing to them: I don't mean to see them; 
and I was denied to Mrs. Bellamy this 
morning." 

" But you must meet some time or . 
other." 

" Not till this a&ir is forgotten ; as 
we are going to London, you know, for 
some months, and set ofif the day after 
the next." 

" And can you bear to go away with- 
out taking leave of these amiable people? 
Th^ will think that you give them up out 
. of compliment to the Mildreds, whom 
Mi. Bellamy has offended : and it was 
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Mr. Davenant, remember, who recom- 
mended Mr. Bellamy to our guardian, 
he having known him in India," 

" O dear ! I had forgotten that," cried 
Eleanor. . " Well, I can't help it now ; 
and the Bellamys must think what they 
please. If I saw them, I know I should 
be tempted to tell a great many fibs ; 
therefore, as a lowr of truth, you, you 
know, can no longer tease me to see 
them now. And if what we hear is true, 
the Bellamys will have left their present 
abode and be gone to live in Surrey be- 
fore we return." 

' ' Well, I will say no more," said Clara ; 
" for I know that seeing them would be 
putting you in a situation of temptation. 
Therefore you must take the consequence, 
and be contented to be thought guilty of 
a meanness foreign to your nature, be- 
cause you have yielded to one only 'too 
analogous to it." 

*' You are severe, Miss Delancy." 
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." Perhaps I ani so. But my feelings 
have been gready hurt ; as I love you too 
well, Eleanor, to witness any fault in you 
without considerable pain." 

*' I am not so generous as you," re- 
turned Eleanor ; *' for I am very glad 
when you err ; as it is rather trying to 
one's self-love to have one's friend's mo- 
rality mounted so much higher than one's 
own. It is as disagreeable as it would be to 
be forced to walk arm-in-arm with'a giant 
whom one can only reach on tiptoe." 
' Eleanor kept her resolution, and avoid- 
ed a rencontre with the Bellamys. — 
Clara, however, called on them, and was 
not sorry to find them out ; as by this 
means she too avoided questions which 
she would have found it difficult to an- 
swer. And, as it was originally fixed, 
they set off the next day for Loudon, 
where Mr. Morley had hired the same 
ready-ftimished house which he had tiie 
preceding year ; and where he was nov^ 
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annously and hourly eiqwcdng the ar- 
rival of his nq>hew. 

Nor did he fiiil to arrive a day or two 
after they were settled in London ; and 
he took up his abode at a hotel near his 
uncle's house. 

The first moments of such arrivals are 
usually moments of hurry, of flutter, and 
of indistinct vision, and the intensity <^ 
feeUng on such occasions makes its very 
existence appear equivocal. 

Sidney Davenant ftlt coo«derable emo- 
tion at seeing the beloved uncle whom he 
had left in the prime of bis existence 
now changed into an elderly thou^ 
healthy-looking man. And the consd- 
ousness that he must keep this feeling 
concealed, threw a restraint over his maar 
ner resembling coldness., While his unde, 
on beholding the graceful and bir youth 
of twenty-one matured into a sun-burnt 
man of lai^ proportions and of dignified 
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appearance, could not welcome him with 
the familiarity of o\d times ; but received 
him with embarrassed emotion, and grasp- 
ed his extended hand in silence. 

His wards, whom their guardian was 
too full at heart to name, curtsied, smiled, 
and did not speak. But Clara's eyes 
were ready to oTerAow with tears, as she 
recollected her mother, and recollected 
also, that as she loved Davenant dearly, 
she used to call him her son. The tears, 
and the ^es that shed them, instantly re- 
called to him the moment when he bade 
Mrs. Delancy adieu ! and when her soft 
blue eyes glistened like those before him. 

" I cannot be mistaken," said he, with 
a faltering voice, " you are so like heb, 
— you are, — ^you must be Clara! So 
looked your dear mother," he added, after 
having saluted her glowing cheek, " when 
I bade her &rewell . Ah ! these are the trials 
that make parting and absence so terrible. 
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and cloud over the moments of one's re- 
turn !" And Davenant, as he said this, 
turned in evident agitation to the window. 

Clara also turned away and left the 
room, to shed no unpleasing tears to the 
memoiy of her mother. 

" And who is this, my dear sir?" said 
lie recovering himself, and gazing on 
Eleanor with evident admiration. " Can 
this tall proper young lady be that little 
dark-eyed tonnent who used to pull your 
pig-tailj and do sundry tricks of the sort ?" 

" Yes, indeed, she is," said Morley, 
recovering his speech ; " and slie is a , 
dark-eyed torment still, the men say." 

" I can easily believe that," replied 
Davenant kissing her hand repeatedly. 
And Eleanor was flattered that he had 
not saluted her cheek. 

" It is e\'ident," said she mentally, 
" that he met Clara with a brother's feel- 
ings." And her bright eye grew brighter 
while she thought thus. 
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When Clara returned, Davenant took 
her hand and drew her next him on the 
soft, where he had seated himself by the 
side of Eleanor. 

" You remind me strongly of your mo- 
ther," said he, after gazing on her some 
time with an expression of affectionate 
pleasure. " And you could not resemble 
s more admirable woman : I loved her 
most dearly !" 

" And very likely you will love Clara 
dearly," observed Motley, laughing. 

** Very likely," replied Davenant, sigh- 
ing. " I owed Mrs. Delancy many ob- 
ligations for good advice and kind car^ ; 
and for her dear sake I should be inclined 
to love a far less loveable object than the 
one before me." 

Poor Clara, though she would have 
been sorry and disappointed if Davenant 
had not felt thus towards her lost pa- 
rent, and had not spoken as he did, 
was not satisfied ; for he seemed to talk 
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of loving her merely for her mother's 
sake. And alas ! she feared that it would 
not be difficult for her to love htm for 
his own! 

" 1 used to call your mother my mo- 
ther, Clara," continued he. 

'• And I conclude," said£leanor, " you 
called Clara your sister — did you not?" 

" No," he replied rather archly, " I was 
more presumptuous — I called her my lit- 
tle wife." 

"And did she call you her big hus- 
band?" 

" No, she did not honour me so 
far," returned he, looking at Clara, who 
blushed so deeply and looked so uncom- 
fortable that he averted his eyes imme- 
diately. 

"And pray," said Eleanor, with one 
of her bewitching smiles, " do you re- 
member what you called me ?" 

"No, I do not," he replied, looking 
up in her face with an expression of warm 
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admimtioii : "No, I do not recollect: but 
I dare say the name was an appropriate 
one — Troublesome urchin! Teasuig ani- 
mal! Little torment! or something of the 
sort : — and now, perhaps, I shall liave 
reason, like other men, to call you' a great 
torment." 

" I shall certainly try to make you 
prove your words," replied Eleanor smi- 
ling and blushing. " For now you have 
piqued me to the undertaking." 

" Kqued you ! — have I piqued you al- 
ready.^" returned Davenant gaily, "O 
welcome sound ! What would not the 
unfortunate men to whom my uncle al- 
luded, give, to have brought you to such 
a confession ?" 

" I am wholly unconscious," replied 
Eleanor, with a degree of confusion which 
became her infinitely, " of the force of 
what I said ; and I beg you to believe that 
I spoke ignorantly, if improperly." 

" The fault is wholly mine, if feult 
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there be," replied Davenuit respectfully ; " 
" and I feel that I have presumed toomuch 
on so short a renewal of acqiiaintance : 
but you must make allowances for an 
intoxicated man: for intoxicated I am, 
to find myself after a tedious voyage re- 
stored to the society of a most dear rela- 
tion, and to that of But I will 

not presume to say alt I tliitik of the pre- 
sent company," ITien taking a hand of 
each of the iiur cousins, he pressed them 
gracefully to his lips ; and telling his 
uncle he wished to speak to him, took 
him into another apartment. 

" I wonder," said Eleanor, going to 
the glass on pretence of adjusting her 
h^r, " what the handsome Indian will 
say of us toAxis uncle, and what questions 
he will ask!" 

" Perhaps he will not even name us," 
replied Clara. 

" But do you think that likely ?" 
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" No, I do not; — it is most likely that 
he will mention us," 

" I wonder whether he will inquire into 
the state of o\ir affections !" • 

" If he is interested in it, I conclude 
that he will." 

" If he is interested ! — he must be iil- 
terested in that of his sister Clara, for 
he seems already to consider you as 
such." 

Clara felt that this inference was only 
too like the truth: and she was hesitating 
bow to answer, when the gentlemen re- 
turned for a moment in search of a box 
of papers, and withdrew again ; on which 
Clara left the room. 

Eleanor was right. Davenant had ques- 
tioned his unde respecting his fair wards ; ' 
and had heard from him nothing hut ex- 
pressions of unqualified admiradon. 

But he had not inquired, as yet. Into 
the state of their affections : and in busi- 
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ne35 they pa'^sed the time, till they were 
summoned at half-past-six to the dinner 
table. 

The cousins, meanwhile, had thought 
thdr absence long; but Eleanor had been 
the most displeased at it. She had been 
uabd to make sudden and violent im- 
pressions, ftom the brilliant style of her 
beauty; and she had flattered herself that 
Davenant had been too much charmed 
with her to have willingly absented him- 
self so long from her presence. 

Clara had feared the same, fiut her 
mind was relieved, when on returning 
into the drawing-room after an absence, 
as she thought, of some length, she still 
found Eleanor alone : and this circum- 
stance, which mortified Eleanor, gave her 
pleasure, by proving her friend's fasd- 
nation less than she had imagined it.- 
Going therefore immediately from pen- 
sive silence into renewed spirits, she be- 
gan to talk incessantly ; and she related 
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many anecdotes of her childhood, of which 
Davenant was the hero. 

" I should have known Mr.' Davenant 
wherever I had seen him," said Clara, 
" spite of hia Indian complexion and in< 
creased age." 

" I have not the slightest recollection 
of him, whatever," replied Eleanor. 

" How strange ! though you were nine 
years old when he went away." 

" Yes, but I was only with my guardian 
during the holidays." 

" Still he used to play with us both a 
great deal,and give us pretty things-When 
he went away, I remember, he gave me a 
little coral necklace and bracelets ; and 
after he was gone you were so mortified 
because he did not ^ve you the same, and 
cried so much, that my mother allowed 
me to give you the necklace.** 

"Oh! I remember it now; but I have 
not seen it for years. However, I dare 
say I have it somewhere." 
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" On the cpntrary, I have always trea- 
sured up the bracelets for the sake of the 
giver, with the greatest care ; though I 
cannot wear them because they are too 
small for me now," 

" Sentimental creature!" 

At this moment the gentlemen obeyed 
the summons to dinner. 

I)avenant was so pleased with his com- 
panions that, spite of the fatigue of his 
joum^, and spite of the cares of busi- 
ness, it was long after the midnight hour 
before he tore himself away. 

He slept and drearned of Eleanor; but 
when he awoke he saw the soft blue eyes 
of Clara swimming in tears at the re- 
collection of the mother whom she had 
lost, and recalling to his mind, in all her 
gentle loveliness, that mother whom those 
tears deplored. 

He found Eleanor alone vfhen he went 
to his uncle's to breakfast ; and she told 
him she had been impatiently e3q>ecting 
d2 
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him. The breakfast-room opened into 
another room, which Clara, unseen, had 
entered ; and as the folding doors were 
open, she heard all that passed, while she 
was filling the tea-chest with fresh tea 
and sugar. 

" I cannot but look at you with wonder, 
as well as admiration," said Davenant, 
" to think that you are the little pale 
meagre urchin whom I left twelve years 
ago ; and no doubt I appear to you as 
much altered, though not for the better, 
as you are." 

" No, not at all," replied Eleanor ; 
" you are not at all altered, and I should 
have known you anywhere." 

" Indeed!" replied Davenant, pleased 
and flattered by the declaration ; " I am 
^lad I made such an impression on your 
young heart." 

Eleanor, who was not conscious of 
even a growing love to this amiable man, 
was enabled by indifference to reply with- 
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out any emotion to this.obs'ervalion, and 
would have done so, had she not looked 
up and beheld Clara, who with a look 
and gesture of reproach was standing be- 
hind Davenant's chair. 

Spite of her habitual disregard of truth, 
Eleanor could not but feel humbled at 
the conviction that Clara had overheard 
the falsehood which she had just uttered. 
This consciousness covered her cheek 
with blushes, and cast down her eyes in 
confusion ; while Davenant, attributing 
her embarrassment to what he had said, 
was deceived and flattered by it. 
■ Clara now came forward, her feur cheek 
mantling as she welcomed Davenant, and 
felt the affectionate pressure of his hand. 
Mr. Morley followed in all the florid 
health of green old age ; and Davenant, 
as he cast his eyes on the blooming girls 
and on his blooming uncle, and then looked 
in the glass, declared that he was ashamed 
to show his yellow face amongst them. 
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" Yellowface!" cried Eleanor, "brown 
you mean ; rather the hue of manhood 
than of illness." 

" TTie hue of age and climate, you 
ought to say; the tint of bilious ten- 
dency." 

*' No, indeed, I do not ; I am sure I 
should never suspect from your com- 
plexion timt you came from India; but 
I ishould only condude you had been 
some where or other exposed to a bura-. 
ing Sun." 

?' You flatter ttie." 

" O dear, no! I speak what I think ; — 
Clara, b it not so ? Shonld you know 
from Mr. Davenant'a appearance that he 
came from India — &ad is he at all yellow- 
looking ?" 

Clara, who had seen Davenant's eye 
sparkle at beii^ assure that he looked 
much healthier than he felt, was con- 
founded at* the necessity under which 
Eleanor had placed her, of dther tdling a 
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&ls^ood or of wounding the feelings of 
Davenant : but it was impossible for her 
really to hesitate a moment, and she re- 
plied in a faint voice — "As beauty of 
complexion is of no consequence to a 
man, I hope I shall not hurt Mr. Da- 
venant by owning that he does, in my 
eyes, look as if he came hrom India, and 
that he is rather yellow." 

Used as Eleanor was to Clara's rigid 
adherence to truth in general, she always 
thought, like all persons who never act 
on principle themselves, that Clara would 
fib like her neighbours, when any strong 
temptation was held out to her. And 
knowing that the fear of giving Mr. Da- 
venant ptun, and the wish of giving him 
pleasure, were at this moment upper- 
most in Clara's mind, she expected — be- 
ing unable to conceive the virtue which 
she had not — that Clara would join her 
in Hattering the yellow nabob on his fair 
looks. 
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But though Bhe keenly felt the moral 
raperiority of her couBin, she was agree- 
ably surprised in one respect at Clara's 
honesty; as she saw that it would enable 
her by simitar questions to mi^ Clara 
at any time mortify the self-love of Da- 
venant. 

Mr. Morley, who had listened in si- 
lence to this discussion on complexion, 
was even more surprised at Eleanor's 
ef&ontery in admiring that of his nephew, 
than at Clara's boldness in telling the 
truth. And before Davenant could speak, 
after Clara's specimen of unyielding ve- 
racity, the old gentleman excliumed — 
" Upon my word, Sidn^, I am glad to 
find you are not in any danger of being 
spoiled here; for I see the harm Eleanor 
might do you by her flattery, Clara will 
counteract by her sincerity." 

*' My _fiattery, sir, I assure you, is no 
flattery ; and I mean what I say as much 
as Clara does." 
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" Well, my dear, all this may be very 
true ; for there is such a thing, I am told, 
as 'love at tint sight;^ and love is blind: 
so I am prepared now to hear you ex- 
clfum, in the words of the poet,, altered 
for the occasion, 

' Yellow he's not, or I no yellow spy; 
He is all beauty, or all blindness I.' " 
And Eleanor, a little abashed by this de- 
served rebuke of her guardian, was ab- 
solutely shamed into silence. 

Davenant meanwhile felt rather foolish. 
He was conscious that Eleanor's express- 
ed opinion had given him pleasure, and 
that Clara's had mortified him ; and he 
was ashamed of the weakness into which 
his vanity had betrayed him. But if 
Eleanor really was blinded by growing 
partiality for him, that idea was indeed 
delightful. — " Yet, coxcomb that I am," 
-thought Davenant the next moment; 
. " how is it possible I can believe such 
nons^e? Can I be so contemptibly 
d5 
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\^n as to &ncy that, like Ctesar, I came 
— 1 saw — I conquered ! " And every one 
of the party had eaten an egg before the 
silence of the breakfast table was agiun 
broken. 

Itwat broken first by Morley. who sung, 
or rather bied to sing, the first lines of 
" Should auld acquaintance be forgot^ 
Or days of laag syne — " 

"Sidney," swd he, "one of the girls 
must sing that to you ; it is appropriate 
to your return." 

" You sing, then ? — do you ?" 

" Yes," s«d Clara. 

" Yes, a little," replied Uleanor. 

" And do you play ?" 

** Yes," aaid Eleanor, " I play the piano- 
forte- and the harp a little." 

" O yes ! I knew It must be a little — 
C^est le mot pour ^re — a hwty's little on 
such occasions is simply sud for mo- 
desty's sake. And you. Miss Dehtncy, do 
you play a Rttte ?" 
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"No, I play a great deal, on the harp, 
the guitar, and pianoforte." 

"My dear nephew, you don't know 
Clara, or you would know that she never 
says any thing for modesty's sake, or any 
sake but that of truth ; — she is the most 
scrupulous little person in the creation ; 
and I really believe that if her life depend- 
ed on telling even a white lie she would 
not utter it." 

Iliere was aii expression in Davenant's 
countenancewhen Morley said this, which 
wdl Kpaid Clara for the pain which she 
had felt in being forced to tell a probably 
unwelcome truth to him. For a moment 
he looked at her in silence. 

" How I honour and admire such scru- 
ples, as you call them ! How rare and 
how predous are they! I have been living 
80 long amongst the most lying nation 
in the world, that truth is even more de- 
lightful to me than ever." 

Eleanor instantly took the hint, and 
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told a few fibs to proclaim the devoted- 
ness of her admiration of a virtue which 
in reality she despised, at least in trifles: 
but she spoke with such huny and such 
vehemence, and so devoid of that tone of 
sincerity which comes from the heart, 
and which no art can imitate, that if Da- 
venant had been of a suspicious nature, 
be must have seen that she was speaking 
a languE^ unusual to her. 

It was not long before Davenant, who 
was very fond of music, became urgent 
to hear the Mends sing and play : and 
his disappointment in hearing Clara was 
very great. Kleanor, who felt no emo- 
tion, was perfectly mistress of her voic^ 
and sang her best ; but poor Clara, who 
earnestly wished to shine, and was always 
only too distrustful of her own powers, 
was so hoarse from alarm and -feeling, 
that she appeared to great disadvantage: 
and Davenant could not help remarking 
to ElMnor when Clara had left the room, 
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that be was sorry be bad urged Miss De- 
tancy to sing, for he found by her hoarse- 
ness she had a bad cold though she did 
not say so. 

" She is alwajrs rather hoarse/' replied 
Eleanor carelessly: nor )£d she much mis- 
represent ; for, as Clara seldom sang at 
her ease, she was usually hoarse; though 
Eleanor knew that when in voice and In 
courage her friend's singing was infinitely 
superior to her own. 

Time went on, and saw Mr. Davenant 
every day the giiest of his uncle and every 
evening attending the fair cousins, and 
their chaperon to parties and places of 
amusement ; and while Clara, consdous 
that he was becoming daily dearer to her 
heart, was rendered, spite of her ingenu- 
ousness, increasingly cold and reserved 
in Davenant's presence, by that timid de- 
licacy which shrinks from testifying an 
unsolicited preference, — Eleanor, whose 
^der feelings were not engaged in the 
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contest^ and who was restnuned by no 
such delicacy of sentiment, expressed more 
regard for Davenant than she really felt, 
and gratified his self-love by the warmth 
of her manner, as much as Clara wounded 
it I^ the coldness of hers, till at length he 
was disposed to put on the silken chains 
which Eleanor tendered to him, though 
both his judgement and taste led him to 
prefer Clara Delancy. 

As Eleanor found that Davenant was 
pleased with the' idea of ha^ng been al- 
ways remembered with pleasure 1^ his 
young companions, she used to relate to 
him, when they were alon^ circumstances 
that had passed before be went abroad, 
which the unsuspidous Clara had repeated 
to her of herself and Davenant, and of 
her feelings towards this &iend and play- 
fellow. But Eleanor used to relate them 
of herself and him. And while Dave- 
nant could not hut admire these proob 
of earlysenslbility and in&Qtine gratitude. 
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he used to sigh as he reflected on Clara's 
apparent want of these affectionate recol- 
lections and proofs of grat^l attach- 
ment. 

" She never reminds me," stud he men- 
tally, "offKBStscenesandp&stkindnesses; 
yet I loved Ker and did not care much for 
£leanor. But perh^s she has an attach- 
mentj and I will inquire of my unde." 

Clara one day, while arranging her work- 
basket, let fall a small box, which, open- 
ing as it fell, diseased a pair of coral 
bracelets. " Do you remember these ?" 
SEud she to Davenant who was alone with 
her. 

"I think I do." 

^* You gave them to me when you went 
to India." 

"And was there not a necklace also.'" 

** There was," rephed Clara blushing, 
" but I gave it away." 

" Grave it away !" echoed Davenant. 

" Yes, it was b^ed of me, and...." 
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" You could not refuse it, certaialy. 
Miss Delahcy; for I conclude the pleader 
was eloqitent." 

"Very ; it was " 

Here some company entered, and the 
wbject was dropt and never resumed. 

A few days after, Eleanor having found 
by chance the long-forgotten coial neck- 
lace, which the good nature of Clara had 
induced her to yield to her tears and en- 
treaties, resolved to make a merit of hav- 
ing preserved it with the unsuspecting 
Davenant; and when she was alone with 
him one day, she showed him this neck- 
lace, which she said was a gifi of his. 

*' Indeed !" said he: "I do not remem- 
ber giving you a necklace ; I gave one 
to Clara, and a pair of bracelets — the 
necklace she gave away: and she was' 
going to tell me to whom, when we were 
interrupted." 

This speech made Bleanor fear her 
hlsehood might be detected: butrecover- 
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ing herself, she said with ready art, " Yes, 
she gave' it to me; for, thinking she did 
not much' value it, as it was become too 
small for her to wear, I b^ged it of her, to 
give & little girl. This necklace nothing 
would have tempted me to part with, as 
it was your gift to myself you know." 

"Thank you, thank you! Idnd girl," 
said Davenant. " For my part," added he 
in a tone of pique, " I wonder Clara kept 
even the bracelets." 

"You forget,"saidEleanor," that Clara 
was old enough to know that you might 
remember that you had given her them, 
.and might on your return expect to see 
them; — ^you know she was some years 
my senior ?" 

" Some years ! " 

" Yes." 

" I h^ foi^tten that," replied Da- 
venant; " then she was indeed old enough 
h value the gift of a friend: — but she 
must have been very little for her age." 
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When Davenant was alone with hia 
uncle a day or two after thb conversa- 
tion, he said to^him with some emotion, 
" Give me leave to ask you, sir, whether 
the aflections of your fair wards are dis- 



" Eleanor's were, certainly, when you 
first came from India, Sidney ; but now 
I am pretty sure they are not," he replied 
with a significant smile. 

X>avenant blushed, and perhaps looked 
pleased ; but with some embarrassment 
he said, " And Miss Delancy, sir, is her 
heart her own still ?" And aa his alarmed 
uncle surveyed him n^th a very inquisi- 
tive glance, he coloured, and went to the 
window. 

"So bo!" thought the cautious and 
money-loving old man, '* I will soon put 
a stop to this folly. — ^Why no, if I had 
not before suspected, nay known, that 
Clara had an attachment, I should have 
■been sure of U now," he replied ; " for 
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really, Sidney, you are such an agreeable' 
creature, that nothing, I think, could hav6 
preserved Clara's heart from your &scina- 
tions, but a prior attachment." 

" You flatter me, sir. Then Miss De- 
lancy is attached, is engaged, is she, sir?" 

" Yes, I may venture to say Yes ; and 
to a poor lieutenant, in a marching regi- 
ment, of the name of Beaumont. A fine 
handsome young fellow he is, to be sure; 
and Clara prevailed on me to ^ve him the 
run of my house when he was quartered 
near us. X thought at first it was &om 
pure benevolence, because the youth was 
said to be lowly born, and no one noticed 
him ; and it was very like Clara to notice 
those ndiom others look down upon :— 
biit other persons n^re not so candid as 
I was." 

" And are you Sure, sir, it was more 
than pure benevolence ^er bll ?" 

" Yes — I am sure : — not that she ever 
named him to me, or gave me any hint 
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of the business, because she knew I would 
not consent. But she will be of age in 
two years, and it is no great time to wait; 
and in the meanwhile he calls here when- 
ever he comes to London, and I know 
they correspond." 

" Ah then, it is so— -I see it is so ! — 
and what I have fancied coldness towards 
myself, was only principle and propriety 
of feeling," exclaimed Davenant. " Sir," 
added he in a ^taring voice, " the poor 
lieutenant is, in my eyes, a rich and en- 
idable man." 

So saying he quitted the room, leaving 
his uncle rejoiced that by a little white 
lying he had prevented his nephew &om 
indulging a romantic preference for one 
of his wards, and probably secured his 
addressing the other, as he thought that 
Eleanor with fifty thousand pounds was 
a much better match for his nephew than 
Clara with only thirty. 

" And after all," thought he, " I liave 
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only declared sure and undoubted what I 
have reason to suspect is a positire fact. 
It is true, Clara did tell me that she 
had no thought of marryiug Beaumont, 
though she had a great regard for him.. 
But then on such subjects all women 
fancy themselves privileged to lie — aye, 
even a Clara Delancy." 

Still he did not feel quite satisfied wifh 
himself when he made this assertion, nor 
was he sure that he had done right in not 
acquainting Davenant with Clara's decla- 
ration on this subject. " Yet after all," 
smd he to himself, '* there is no harm in 
telling a white lie to serve a friend, nor in 
a little mental reservation : and Clara," 
added he, with a feeling of conscious 
pique, and perhaps of painful inferiority, 
" Clara is so troublesome with her scru- 
pulosity sometimes, that I think Sidney 
will be happier with Eleanor." 

When Davenant left his uncle, he re- 
turned to his lodgings, to hold a last 
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parlq' SB it were with his heart, and en- 
deavour to find out whether it waJs.tob full 
of the image of Clara Delancy, to allow 
him to pay his addresses to Eleanor Mus- 
grave; — a step which he, saw his uncle 
wished, and he feared that Eleanor not 
only wished but expected from him. 

Davenant had returned to England dis- 
posed to fall in love with Clara Delancy : 
for though her mother was some years 
older than himself, he had loved her' with 
all the ardour of a boy's first passion. 
Still he had had resolution to leave Eng- 
land without disclosing liis attachment 
to its object ; as he knew that a woman 
of her well r^^lated feelings was not 
likely to return it ; and that such a dis- 
closure would only serve to check that 
kind confidence, and that expression of 
even maternal affection, which the un- 
conscious Mrs. Delancy expressed to- 
wards him. 

But her image accompanied him to 
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Indiit, and was probably a sort of guar- 
i£an ahgel to his steps : for the dread of 
lowering his character in the esteem of 
Mrs. Delancy was consciously to him- 
self a Sequent restraint on him in mo- 
ments of temptation to evil; while the 
wish to deserve her good opinion was an 
excitement with him to virtuous enter* 
prise : and " O that she had been some 
years younger, or / some years older T 
was the wish of his youthful heart ; while 
he soon after used to recollect with plea- 
sure that Mrs. Delancy had a daughter, 
and that daughter promised to be like 
ber mother. 

Time in the meanwhile passed away^ 
and he was returned to England still 
young enough to be the lover of Mrs. 
Delancy's daughter: he had found her 
too the image of her mother, and, bar- 
ring a little coldness, not more like her 
in person than in mind : — but she, he was 
told, lovedj and was engaged to another! 
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therefore he must try to forget those pro- 
spects long so fondly cherished, and de- 
vote to one, who seemed to be already dis- 
posed to devote hers to him, those af- 
fections which he now felt were only too 
much at the disposal of Clara Delancy. 

" Yes, yes," swd he to himself, " I 
must cease to think of Clara, and learn 
to think only of Eleanor. But I do not 
think I am bound to woo Eleanor se- 
riously yet. No — not yet :" and he re- 
solved not to be rash in his proceedings. 

That day Mr. Moriey received a let- 
ter from the country, in which amongst 
other news he learnt that Mr. Bellamy 
had removed into Surrey ; and that Mr. 
Harrison, finding that Mr. Somerville 
and his other creditors positively refused 
to sign his certificate, by which means he 
was prevented accepting a share which 
was oflercd him in a lucrative business, 
had left the town with his wife and all his 
family, and was removed no one knew 
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whither, for he had not heeti heard of 
since his departure. 

This account of the Harrisons made 
Cliwa very thoughtful. But Eleanor was 
too full of herself, and her own hopes, to 
bear to dwell for a moment on a subject 
which, had she done so, might havemade 
her thoughtful too. 

In tlie evening, Clara and Eleanor ac- 
companied byatnarried ladyandDaveiiant 
went to a small party, tlie amusement of 
which was to consist of amateur music 
and dancing. 

Ttie evening opened with duets and 
songs by Clara, Eleanor, and other ama- 
teur performers ; which were succeeded 
by quadrilles, in which Eleanor, animated 
by the wish to shine, looked so pre-emi- 
nently handsome, and danced so grace- 
fully, thatDaveuant, who was not dancing, 
followed her wherever she moved, with 
delighted admiraUon, and seemed to hang 
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on every word which fell from her beau- 
tiful lips. . 

Clara, who had sprained her foot^ could 
not dance ; and while she saw the efiect 
of Eleanor's graceful performance, with 
which she was then unable to compete, 
she aknost sickened 6t the sight, and fixed 
her eyes «ith salutary perseverance on the 
mu^cofaquadrillewhich she was playing. ' 

Quadrilles being over, waltzes began : 
and Davenant, leading Eleanor to a seat 
near Clara, said with an air of triumph, 
" I am glad to find you do not waltz. Miss 
Musgrave — nor you. Miss Delancy." 

Clara bowed, saying " No ; I disap- 
prove waltzes, and never waltzed in my 
life." 

Eleanor did not say the same ; Indeed 
she dared not in the hearing of Clara : 
for when her guardian, who forbade her 
to waltz, was not present, she had dis- 
regarded his prohibition, and imtltzed fre- 
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queiltly — a disobedience which she re- 
gretted now she heard Davenant's opi- 
nion : and she had the grace to look rather 
confused when Davenant went on to ex- 
press his dislike of wnltzing. 

'* Do not mistake me, however," said 
he ; "I do not mean to say that I con- 
sider all young ladies who waltz as devoid 
of modesty, delicacy, or proper feding ; 
but I feel that I should wish my sister, 
or my mistress, or my wife, to have a 
sort of untaught aversicm to the femili- 
arity which waltzing induces. I would 
have her prize too highly, from self-re- 
spect, the sort of favour which a woman 
confers on a man with whom she waltzes, 
to be willing to bestow it on any one of 
her acquaintance. I would wish her to 
preserve her person unprofened by any 
clasping arm, but that of privileged af- 
fection. For indeed, dear Miss Mus- 
grave, if I saw even a womwi whom I 
e2 
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loved, borne along the circling waltz, as 
I see these young ladies now borne, I 
shoidd be tempted to address her partner 
in the words of a noble poet-—' What 
you touch you may take.'" 

Eleanor listened, fanned herself, avoid- 
ed the eye of Clara, which she saw was 
seeking hers, while she expressed her 
warmest acquiescence in all Daveiiant 
said, and forced herself to add some 
words of more than assent to the " Cer- 
tainly—Very true — O dear, yes !" — with 
which she had filled up the pauses in his 
observations. 

Eleanor noiy rose in order to change 
the subject, and pretended to want to 
iipi^k to a friend across the room. At 
this moment averyfine young man came 
up and said to her, " Don't you waltz to- 
night ?■ — Let me lead you to the set now 
forming." 

" I waltz !" replied Eleanor with great 
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quickness ; " I waltz ! — I would not waltz 
for the world !" 

" No ! — I am sure I haye seen you 
Tvaltz, and \raltzcd with you." 

" Never. You are dreaming, Mr. 
Fielding. I detest waltsdng." 

The young man was going to persist 
in his very just assertions ; but Eleanor 
contrived, unseen by Davenant, who had 
listened to this dialc^e with suspicious 
misgivings, to &own him and wink him 
into silence ; and apologizing for a mis- 
take which seemed to wound her fadings 
so much, Mr. FieliUng bowed and with- 
drew; while Eleanor was glad to conceal 
her perturbed countenance from Dave- 
nant, by going to speak to the lady men- 
tioned above. 

She took care, however, when Dave- 
nant was not in sight, to seek Mr.Field- 
ing, and explain to him, after her man- 
ner, why die had denied so positively an 
undeniable matter of fact. " It was," 
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said she, " because I was afraid that Mr. 
Davenant should tell my guardian if t 
owned that I bad ever waltzed ; and you 
know that he disapproves waltzing, and 
would have forbidden me perhaps to come 
to a waltzing ball again : — so pray for- 
gave me. Fielding, and accept this apo- 
logy." 

" Forgive thee! Yes! sweet deceiver!" 
replied Fielding, with something between 
a sneer and a smile on his face : 

" If from thy lips some milk-white fabehoods 
fall, 
iMok in thy face and one forgets them all." 

Eleanor tried to smile; but she felt 
humbled, and heartily did she wish this 
circumstance had not occurred. 

The dandng was now over for a time, 
and the music was resumed. Glee luc-- 
ceeded, to glee and catch to catch ; when, 
to Clara's great surprise, Eleanor urged 
Davenant to fevour them with a song 
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without music, which he used to sing 
to them sometimes at home. And as Da- 
veaant did not sing well enough to sing 
at such a party, she felt all the jealous 
fear of delicate affection, lest its object 
should E4)pear to disadvantage. Her ex- 
pressive countenance betrayed to Dave- 
nant what she thought ; and approaching 
her he said, " I see that you are afraid I 
shall expose myitdf." 

" I have^ I must own," said Clara, "an 
objection to jour singing alone. It is a 
sort of exhibiUon which does not ac- 
cord, in my opinion, with the dignity of 
your char^ter. I cannot wish you to 
show off as a singer amongst such per- 
sons as these." 

Clara spoke almost pettishly ; for she 
was chagrined at the evident influence 
which Eleanor and hbr flatteries had ob- 
tained over Daveaant's better judgement. 
And be felt a little piqued in his turn. 
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" Perhaps you think me," he returned, 
" too old either to sing or dance ?" 

" By no means," she replied ; "I have 
stated to you my only objection." 

But casting an angry glance aaide at 
Clara, Eleanor declared that " she talked 
like an idiot ; and that he should sing." 
And he was so surrounded and so pressed 
to fiivour them with the Hindoo air and 
words which Miss Musgrave had so much 
extolled, that he waa forced to comply ; 
casting, as he did so, a supplicating look 
at Clara, who most earnestly wished her- 
self out of the room. For, as his voice 
was a hass one of no particularly fine 
tone, and as no one hut himself under- 
stood the words which he was singing, 
the exhibition was certainly one beneath 
the acknowledged talents and merit of 
Mr. Davenant, He sung too under 
the disadvantage of excessive fear, in- 
creased by the consciousness that an eye. 
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whose glance of spprdbadoii be highly 
valued, was bent in painful though kind 
anxiety on tbe ground; and that, how- 
ever loud might be the praises of others./ 
and even of Kleanor, he should not be 
satisfied with, nor reconciled to, him- 
self unless he received applause from the 
speaking look and trudi-telling Up c4 
Ctara Delancy. 

He ended. — He was applauded even by 
clapping of hands and by words of ani- 
mated praise from Eleanor. But neith« 
Clara's eyes nor l^s vouchsafed a word or 
look of approbation ; and wounded self- 
love whispered, " Why shouW I for one 
moment care whether I please the fasti- 
dious Qara, when the kind and equally 
judiciaus Eletuior is pleased with my per- 
formance ?" 

Davenant was now asked to sing in a 
glee ; and he complied. 
. " You see I am going to expose my- 
e5 
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self again," s^d he to Clara, almost pe- 
tulantly. 

" If you do, it will at least be in com- 
pany," she answered. " Glee-singing is 
commonly a very imperfect and bad per- 
formance, unless the performers have been 
in the habit of singing together and have 
practised beforehand. I always consider 
the clamorous eagerness often testified for 
glee and catch singing, as the resource of 
vanity and egotism, that can't bear to be 
quiet and silent, and had rather sing a 
thing ill than not sing at all." 

" You are really a severe examiner of 
motives," replied Davenant. " I did not 
eiqiect it from you. You are a bright- 
laoldng May morning, that cuts one in 
the face with a keen north-easter. But 
you are right. However, marshal your 
egotists, and let us get the task over as 
soon as possible." 

She did so ; and four persons vrho never 
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even met before, prepared to sing together 
In perfect harmony and perfect time. 

CUra's quick ear, however, soon dis- 
covered that Davcnant had now under- 
taken nothing to which he was not (ully 
equal; and the style in which he executed 
the bass, and at sight too, was so gratify, 
ing to her, that she could not help every 
now and then turning on him looks of evi- 
dent satisfaction. The other singers did 
better than could have been expected, and 
the glee was encored. 

When it was over, Clara with delighted 
eagerness thanked Davenant for the plea- 
sure which he had given her, and Elea- 
nor's praise was faint to that of Clara. 

Davenant listened with gratified feel- 
ings to all_she observed ; and taking her 
hand said, with great animation, " It is 
delightful, indeed, to be praised by you ; 
because one is so sure that you never say 
more than you really think." 
Eleanor heard this just tribute with 
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v&y punful emotion ; and in order to 
seem not to hear it, she appeared busy 
in turning over a music-book. An in- 
strument in the next room now played a 
favourite quadrille, and the otiier music 
was discontinued. But Davennnt, whose 
wounded self-love was now healed agtupi 
still lingered near Clara, when Eleanor 
came and claimed his promise to dance a 
quadrille with her. 

" Wliat!" exclaimed Clara, "areyou 
going to dance a quadrille ? I thought 
you said you never danced one in your 
life?". 

" Nor did I : but your cousin says she 
is sure I can, and that I can soon learn ; 
and as she has volunteered being my part- 
net, and as I am proud to be her stave, 
I am going, as yon think no doubt, to 
expose myself now in another Kne." 

Clan did not reply; but she looked 
perturbed : yet sbe could not hdp fol- 
lowing to the daoicing-nom ; and, Uke 
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the bird mth the rattlesnalie, was forced 
in .spite of herself to gaze on what was 
destnietion at least to her peace, though 
not to her Kfe. 

Davenant, like other persons under, si- 
milar circumstances,- blundered, though 
every movement was rehearsed, and in- 
variably ckassied to the right when he 
should have gone to the left. Nor ifid 
be dance the better for knowing that the 
eyes of Clara were observing his move- 
ments. And once he accosted her, while 
he rested from his exertions, and stud. 
*' I fear that you ate surprised at my 
folly in complying with Miss Musgnive'a 
desire." 

*• No," ilie rqilied, as she turned away 
and left the room : "No — Hercules span, 
you know." AndDavenant ahnost thought 
that Clara was ratherjealous. " Isit pes* 
siUe,** said he to himsdf, " that I can be 
wrong about ^ poc»r lieutenant ?^ 

Soon after, &nding tb«t he bhindered 
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worse than ever, he entreated to be al- 
lowed to resign his place. But Eleanor 
declared that " if he retired she would ;" 
and he was therefore obliged to finish his 
unpleasant task. 

But as soon as it was over, Davenant 
took advantage of Eleanor's stopping to 
speak to some lady, to go in search of 
Clara. 

" Hercules has done spinning for the 
present," said he to her ; " but I suppose 
you think him only too ready to begin 
again ?" 

" I do, as he sees no harm .in it^-ng 
degradation I mean." 

" And you do ?"" 

" To say the truth," replied Clara, " I 
may be very absurd, — but I do not like 
.to see any men dance. And I think that 
quadrilles) if not even country dances, 
would look better if danced by women 
only, or with only veiy young men. Few 
men move gracefully ; and when dancing, 
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as it is now, is quite an exhibition, I do 
wonder when I see men of sense, and 
men of a certain age and rank in Hfe, ex- 
hibit themselves with the attempted steps 
and gestures of dancing-masters, without 
their s^avoirjaire tuid agility. But never 
in my life could I bear to see a in&n whom 
I esteemed and respected dance. I re- 
member once when a gentleman to whom 
I looked up as the most admirable and 
captivating of men (who is now, olos! no 
more) was made steward to a ball in our 
neighbourhood, and I was told that he 
meant to open the ball himself j I declared 
that if he did, I would leave the room, for 
that T could not bear to see the object of 
my highest esteem and admiration de- 
grade himself by an act so much buieath 
him. But he did hot dance, and my feel- 
ings were spared." 

" And is it only the happy object of 
your esteem and admiration then," said 
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Davenant, grasping her hand, and looking 
at her with eyes expressive of animated 
tenderness, "whom you ■ cannot bear to 
gee dance ? If so, I may be proud of your 
n-ersion to see me exhibit." 

Clara, instantly recalled to the full force 
of what she had implied by this unguard- 
ed speech, blushed in the utmost confu- 
sion ; and trying to disengage her hand 
from his tenacious pressure said, " I said 
esteem mid admiration only, Mr. Dave- 
nant, not love." 

"True," said Daventmt, suddenly relin- 
quishing her hand, " they are not love^ 
indeed :" and turning away, he went in 
search of Eleanor ; leaving Clara so unable 
to reconcile the e]q}ression with which he 
had regarded her, and the words which 
he had uttered with exclusive uid de- 
cided preference of Eleanor, that she more 
than suspected he was, with regard to her- 
self, tmder ^ta&fi^w impressipn. 
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It was now supper time, and sererol 
little tables ready covered were crowded 
into the room ; at which different parties 
seated themselres. 

Eleanor, who was excessively jealous 
of the deference for Clara's opinion, and 
the desire of appearing to advantage in her 
eyes, which Davenant had manifested that 
evening, contrived to prevent him from 
sitting at the same table with Clara, by 
fixmg herself at a different one : for Da- 
voiant, she knew, if inclination did not 
lead him to remain by her side, must do 
it in compliance with custom, since he had 
just been her partner in the dance. The 
tables, however, were rather near to each 
other, and Eleanor had soon reason to 
be farmed at their proximity, as Mr. 
Fielding (the young man to whom she 
had unblushingly made apologies and 
given reasons for the fedsehood which 
she bad uttered respecting waltzing) was 
se^ed at the same table with Clara, of 
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whom he was suspected of being the ad- 
mirer; but as his fortune and expec- 
tations gave him no pretensions whatever 
to her hand, he was never known to ex- 
press his admiration of her, except when 
he had been betrayed into drinking too 
much wine ; and he was one of those 
unfortunate persons who, though usually- 
sober even to abstemiousness, have no 
sooner drunk a certain quantity than they 
become incapable of restraint, and drink 
themselves in- a short time into a tem- 
porary madness. 

This painful result of intoxication soon 
showed itself in Fielding ; and every fresh 
glass increased the evidences of it. 

Clara, meanwhile, patiently bore toi a 
little time the words of muttered admira- 
tion with which he addressed her ; while 
he was ever and anon looking at Eleanor, 
and murmuring out '* Fine woman ! — 
but lies like a charobermud," and other 
things of the sort, which Eleanor feared 
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Davenant would overhear ; and she tilso 
feared he would see the looks which ac- 
companied them. 

Clara was alarmed for herself, and dis- 
tressed forEleanor; she therefore rose and 
broke up the party. When she did so, 
Fielding rose also, and exclaimed, " Stop, 
Miss Delanc)-, do you ever waltz ?" 

"Never; you know I never do." 

" True, you say so ; and therefore I 
know you never do ; for you are all truth, 
all honour. Look at her — see that fine 
form, and upright, dignified carriage ; 
and her mind is as upright as her person. 
Here's a bumper to her health," he added, 
filling a glass as he spoke, and drinking 
it oiTj while he held Clara's gown to de- 
tain her near hini. 

*' My dear Charles," said Clara kindly, 
" let me go, and do not, I entreat you, 
drink imy more." 

" Not drink any more ! Not drink V 
he replied ; *' O Clara Delancy ! " and ira- 
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mediately sung the following song in tlte 
sweetest voice, and with the most touch- 
ing expression possible : — 

Nay, bid me not forswear that bowl. 
Through which alone I'm ever blest; 

The charm that can despair controul, 
And give my sleepless pillow reit I 

With pleasures sober day denies^ 

Night's festive moments bless my lot ; 

Recatl'd no more are love's vain sighs, 
And e'en my scanty store's forgot, 

"rhen let me quaff the nectar down. 

Which makes me rich, and makes me bold ; 

And bids me dare that passion own. 
So long endured, but never told. 

Too soon despair and day will come, 
And I my dream of bliss resign ; 

Till then, avaunt my dreary home 1 
Here joy, and even hope, are mine. 

Clara, distressed at this public homage, 
and affected by. the song «nd the singing, 
now took the arm of Eleanor and begged 
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her to hasten from the room : butFielding 
followed them, and seized Eleanor's arm. 
Sheturned round, and calling him "Dear 
Charles," b^;ged him to let her go. He 
obeyed ; but looking at her very scorn; 
fully said, "Dear Charles ! — I don't know 
you, madam — never saw you in my life 
— never spoke to you in my life — you 
must be dreaming, madam;" parodying 
Eleanor's words to him and mimicking 
her manner. 

Daven&nt, who, though he did not un- 
derstand Fielding's meaning, felt that he 
meant to annoy Eleanor, turned round 
with an intention of desiring him to de- 
sist : but luckily Clara remarked his air 
and gesture; and putting him back with 
her hand, gently took hold of Fielding's 
arm, and hurrying him forward into the 
music-room, said, "My good Charles, you 
will be very veiy sorry to-morrow to re- 
collect, or to be told, how much to-nighj 
you have distressed me and Eleanor." 
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" Yes, I shall be sorry to have distressed 
yo«; but as to Eleanor " 

" Hush ! remember she is my fiiend, 
and in distressing and insulting her you 
distress and insult me." 

" You ! — ^you ! — O Miss Delancy ! I 
insult you ! — ^you whom I would at any 
time die to serve!" 

" If this be true, show your friendship 
by abstaining from further improprieties, 
and go home ; for you know you are not 
fit to stay." 

*' True, true," said hej " I will — I will 
— ^prove my loyalty by my obedience ; — so 
farewell ! O Clara, Clara ! — In vino ven- 
tas the proverb says, and I exemplify it 
whenever I drink too much wine and am 
near you. Good night, pity and forgive 
me !"- So saying he wrung her hand, and 
turned back on his way to leave the house: 
but meeting Eleanor and Davenant, he 
could not forbear giving her a parting 
pang; and drawing up and pretending 
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to fan himself as she did, he said — " I 
waltz ! — ^would not waltz for the world. 
I waltz ! — never waltzed in my life. You 
are dreaming, Mr. Fielding :" then with 
a low how to her of mock respect, he ran 
out of the room. 

" I am so glad he is gone,** said E^* 
nor, trembling aa she spoke; " he is so 
mad, after a few glasses of wine, that he is 
really quite terrible; and as he is too both 
proud and poor, I wounded his pride by 
refusing to waltz with him ; and because 
in his wild fancies he thinks he lias seen- 
me waltz, and has waltzed with me, his 
pride has taken alarm, and he behaves as 
you see." 

This speech, which was a very plausible 
one, quieted the suspicions which Dave- 
nant was again be^nning to entertfun of 
Eleanor's veracity on this subject. - 

When Davenant and Eleanor entered 
the music-room, they found Clara sur- 
rounded by a party, who were entreating 
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her to sing a ballad to the Spanish guitar, 
which was now produced and put into her 
hand. She complied instantly : and being 
fiill of anxious thought, which rendered it 
a matter of indifference to herwhether she 
sung well or ill, she had unimpured pos- 
sessioD of all her powers. 

Accordingly she sung, with eiujuieite 
voice and fe^ng, the fcdlowing words, to 
the tune of " De'il take the wars." 

Joy to my love, this cruel war is ended, 
Peace ^ives thy soldier to thy arm^ again ; 

Soon love's fond kisa with tears as tender 
blended. 
Well shall pftv whole years of |>ain. 

And shall we meet again in cloudless pleasure, 
Who parted torn with wild and hopeless woe] 
Yes, dearest girl, my bosom's only treasure. 
Guardian powers have will'd it so ; 
Haw will'd from days of sorrow. 
From nights that hoped no morrou'. 
Our preseiu bliss should borrow. 
By contrast'* power, new zest. 
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Aiid when again we meet. 
Will pity's throb be sweet. 
O'er hearts that fondly mourn 
For those who'll ne'er return. 
While we united are, 
And are most blest. 

" Miss Delancy really sung con amore," 
said Davenant with a sigh; and he whis- 
pered to Eleanor, " I suppose she was 
thinking of her poor lieutenant." 

" What.do you know of the poor lieu- 
tenant?" said Eleanor. 

" Your uncle has told me all about 
him — Do you not think she thought of 
him?" 

" I am sure she did," she replied^ re- 
solved to keep up in Davenant's mind an 
impression which she believed favourable 
to her own interests : — " but it was very 
wrong in my guardian to tell tales^ — I 
have been more honourable." 

" Because more trusted, perhaps ?" 

Eleanor did not answer, she only smiled 

VOL. II. F 
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■ignificantly. Soon after the party broke 
up, and the carriages were announced. 
Mr. Morley's carrii^ was now called: 
but as the gentleman who went in search 
of it stud, on his return, that it was some 
way off, Clara, who wished to get home, 
proposed walking to it ; and her compa- 
nions consented. 

Clara and this gentleman and the cha- 
peron went first, Davenant and Eleanor 
followed. Unfortunately their carriage 
stood opposite the door of a fashionable 
coffee-house, whence four young men is- 
sued, warm with Champagne and Bur- 
gundy, just as Davenant and Eleanor were 
passing; and one of the gentlemen very 
rudely stood in the way of Eleanor, and 
prevented her reaching the carriage in 
which Clara and the other lady were al- 
ready seated; the former of whom, by 
springing into the carriage hastily to avoid 
this party, had hurt her sprained foot 
severely. 
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Davenant pushed the intruder away 
with his arm: on which the young mui 
thrust it back rather violently, and de- 
sired to know what he meant by striking 
a gentleman; and* catching hold of his 
coat, declared he should not go till he 
had given hun satis&tction. 

Davenant at last broke from him, and 
placed the screaming andtoiified Eleanor 
in the coach; then turning back, as his 
persevering foe seized his arm, he said in 
a low voice, " Do not frighten the ladies — 
here is my card, if you have any thing to 
say to me to-morrow." Then jumping 
in, he deured the servant to drive to the 
bouse of the lady who was with them ; 
and they drove ofT before the young man 
had read the card, which Clara had seen 
given, and she had also seen his angry 
countenance by the light of the lamp. 

She resolved therefore to inform her 
guardian of what had passed, that very 
night if he was not in bed; and if he 
r2 
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was, she determined to send him a note 
previous to his rising the next day, and 
desire him to go to Davenant before anjr 
^Dg unpleasant could talis place; and 
with thb intention she tried to cahn her 
anxious feelings in the meanwhile. But 
that was no easy matter; for Eleanor, 
to whom the evening bad presented a 
number of little mortifications, which had 
overcome her usual buoyant spirits, was 
now conqiletely subdued by this unplea- 
sant alarm ; and she gave way to violent 
tears, almost amounting to hysterical af- 
fection. During this agitation she lean- 
ed her head against Davenaht's shoul- 
der; and as he tdiderly supported and 
kindly soothed her, poor Clara, who was 
really etiduring excessive pun from her 
foot, was not made more easy by wit- 
nessing this scene. 

The coach stepped to set down the cha- 
peron and went on again, while Qsra 
looked out of the window in order to 
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avoid observing what she now feared 
mightbe the tenderness of deciaredlovws ; 
and as she did so, she lifted up her full 
and burthened heart in supplication that 
she might be enabled to bear with forti- . 
tude and calmness this severe trial. 

Scarcely had her thoughts returned to 
earth again, and she had begun to suspect, 
on Bleanor 3 redoubling her sobs, that she 
was now feigning what she' had before 
really felt, in order to prolong the tender 
assiduities of Davenant, when, by the light 
of the lamps, she saw the same young 
man running along-side of ^ coach who 
bad assaulted Davenant; and she con- 
cluded that he meant to demand the pro- 
mised satisfaction that night, with a view 
to a meeting the next day. 

Terror of the most pEunful nature now 
took possession of her: but she had re- 
solution not to mention' what she saw; 
and Eleanor contrived to completely to 
absorb Davenant's attention by her now 
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feigned indisposition, that the retd ilUiess 
and deep anxiety of Clara were not even 
suspected by either of them: and a feel- 
ing which she could not conquer, made 
her resolve not to complain and ask ta 
put her foot up on the seat by Eleanor — 
no, net though she died from the forbear- 
ance. And while Davenant uttered and 
EUeanoT heard the words "Dear 'girl! 
My sweet Eleuior!" — even Clara's pre- 
sence seemed forgotten by them both. 

At length they reached home, and 
Davenant iDsisted on taking out the ap- 
paretitly nerveless Elinor in his arms. 
He then returned to hand out Clara, Won- 
dering that he had never seen her ofier 
to assist Bleanor in any way as she rose 
to get to the step of the coach. Butlus 
wonder ceased, when, on reaching the 
curiage, tatd receiving no answer when 
he minoQnced his return, he ascended the 
step and found Clara cold, |»le, and in- 
lenstble in one comer of the seat. 
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SeK-reproved fm* his long n^lect of 
her, he now bore her from the coach 
with trembling anxiety to a sofa in the 
dining-parlour. where her appearance so 
much resembled death that Davenant 
experienced considerable alarm, till Elea- 
nor assured him she had only Mnted^ and 
that stimulating scents would soon revive 
her. But there were none in the house; 
and a gentleman who had entered the 
parlour after Davenant and Clara, now 
ran out of it E^in, and returned soon 
with salts and hartshorn, wtuch Eleanor 
took without looking at him ; and on thar 
application Clara revived, to the great 
relief of Davenant, who demanded of 
Eleanor to what she attributed Clara's 
illness. 

Eleanor was ready mthan answer: she 
therefore whbpered in reply, " IMd you 
not hear at the party that the d4th rep- 
raent of foot was ordered to the West 
Indies immediately?" 
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" I did ; and' is that the regiment 
where....?" ■ 

" Yes." 

" Oh, then all this is accounted for." 

Clara now recovered her senses, and ■ 
opened her eyes : but the moment she 
beheld the stranger who had followed the 
party in, who had fetched the medicines, 
and who had now retired into the back of 
the room, she eagerly exclaimed, fixing 
on him a look of terror and aversion, 
*' What does that man do here ? and 
what brings him hither ?" And as she 
spoke, she evidently threw her right arm 
round Davenant, who hung over her, as 
if she meant to protect him. 

This exclamation -turned all eyes on 
the stranger, who gracefully approaching, 
though in considerable emotion, exclaim- 
ed, "Be easy, sweet soul! and never let me 
see such an expression of hate and terror 
of me again on the sweetest face in the 
world, or I shall die of it for ever. — Mr. 
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Davenant, I am the unfortunate gentleman 
to whom you gave your card just now." 

" Then, sir, let us retire." 

" No, sir, I must speak here. — ^When 
I Baw your name, I thought the si^t 
would have killed me. And have I (aud I 
to myself) been affrcmting that noble and 
genecous Mr. Davenant! who not only 
saved my poor brother John's life in In- 
lUa, but his fame, and very likely his soul 
too ! So I ran as bst as I could after the 
carriage, which, lucidly for me, stopped to 
set down; and here X am with a head full 
of wine, but a heart full of gratitude, to 
make any apology that you think fit. O 
Mr. Davanaiit, what would poor John 
O'Byme feel if he knew that his brother 
had lifted his arm against you ! O sir ! if 
you have any pit^ in your nature, do lay 
your cane across my shoulder, and then I 
shaJI be easy." 

All this was uttered with such voluM- 

lity that Davenant conld not interrupt 

c5 
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him. But now taking his hand, he said 
*' be could not have been sorry for any cir- 
cumstance th^ had made him knowa to 
Colonel O^yrne, a gallant and much-re- 
spected officer, if that circumstance liad 
not alarmed the ladies present ; and he as- 
sured him, that of his pardon he was cer- 
tiun ; but that he required him to ask that 
of I^ssDelancy and Miss Musgrsve." 

" Oh ! you are only too generous to me," 
replied O'Byme : " ask pardon of these 
sweet creatures ! — that I will ; — but how 
often ? Must I not come every day for a 
month, and ask it at stated hours? But 
no, that would be reward and not piuiisli- 
inent, and I know I only deserve the lat- 
ter : And yet," added he with a deep «gh 
as he gazed on Clara, " Miss Delanc^'s 
look of aversion gave me a pang suffident 
to punish the greatest of aH sinners.— 
Ladies, am I forgiven ? And will you. 
Miss Delancy, promise never to Iw^ at 
me in timt manmr agiaa ?" 
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" I will," she replied, offering him her 
hand ; " except you deserve it agtun." 

" Then I am happy^" he exclaimed. 

" And that other young lady forpves 
you also." 

" Then good night ; — and I hope, Mr. 
Davenant, you will allow me to profit by 
yoHr card— rnot to take your life — but en- 
deavour to surprise your friendship; for I 
would rather be the friend of such a man 
as you, than the aide-de-camp of an em- 
peror." 

So saying he withdrew. And Dave- 
nant soon followed him* as Clara, though 
her mind was now relieved of the fear 
wliich had combined with excessive bodily 
agony to cause her ftuntnees, was im- 
able to sit up a moment longer; and Elea- 
nor and her own maid assbted her to her 
room. 

But when there, she was unable to 
sleep from bodily and mental p^ : for, 
jifter the scene she had witnessed in the 
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coach, she could not doubt but that Da- 
venant intended to make proposals to 
Eleanor, if he had not already done so ; 
and she was very sure they would be ac- 
cepted. "Still," thoughtClani, "his man- 
ner to me is at times full as tender as it is 
to Eleanor." 

The next morning Davenant called in 
about noon. He too had passed a sleep- 
less night. Colonel O'Byme, (whom he 
found in the street,) after going into a 
rapture concemingClara, hoped he might, 
without presumption, ask whether he was 
engaged to Miss Delancy .'' 

" O dear, no !" was the reply. 

*' But is there no love at al! between 
you ? for, indeed, Mr. Davenant, I could 
not but think the sweet creature threw her 
fine arm round you, to protect y9u from 
me, in a mannerv^rylike love, and made 
you the most enviable of men in my eyes." 

" Indeed I am not so happy," replied 
Davenant. But he himself could not help 
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remembering, and with excessive emo- 
tion, that Clara had thrown her arm round 
him, and had gazed on O'Byine with ab- 
horrence. Yet he remembered that, be- 
nevolent as she was, she would have acted 
and looked the same, probably, whoever 
had been the object in danger. 

After an ' inquiry concerning Clara's 
health and foot, Davenant exclaimed. 
*' So, Miss Delancy, I find that Colonel 
O'Byrne's exertions in your favour the 
other night were not the mere result of 
spontaneous humanity, but of a tenderer 
feeling." 

"Nonsense!" replied Clara: "what 
has the foolish man been telling you ?" 

" No nonsense, but a serious truth to 
him, poor fellow ! I breakfasted with him 
this morning, and he told me that the 
look of terror and aversion with which 
you regarded him has haunted him ever 
since ; and that the greatest favour I could 
do him would be to pve him an opportu- 
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nity, by introdudag him to my uncle, of 
obtaining from you one of your usual sweet 
and benevolent smiles. — ^May I venture to 
bring him ?" 

" Any fneod of yours I shall be ^ad 
to see." 

" But do you wish to see him only as 
sfiriendof mine? Are you not aware that 
at the Opera, at the Play, in the Drive, 
and wherever be could contrive to see you. 
Colonel O'Byine has for a month past 
gazed at you with as constant an observa- 
tion as astronomers bestow on a favourite 
planet ?" 

" I must own that I have thought my- 
self lately the object of his gaze : — ^but at 
first I concluded it was Eleanor, and I 
told her so." 

" So you did," smd Eleanor; " and I 
own that I thought so too, till he called 
yours the other night the sweetest Uux in 
the world." 

" He only said what he thought, poor 
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man I — and he is very ambitious of trying 
to make Miss Delancy think the same of 
his fece, and of endeavouring to win the 
heart that beams in Miss Delancy's face. 
I told him I cduld not presume to deter- 
mine how far he had any chance for suc- 
cess. But what says Miss Delancy her- 
self?" 

" She says," replied Clara with great 
emotion, " that as your friend and. her 
Mend she shall always be willing to see 
and receive Colonel O'Byme; but that 
he never, never can be more to her than a 
fiiend." 

" But if ColMiel CByrne asks me if 
there be any particular reason for your 
crushing his hopes — ^what am I to say ?" 

" Is it necessary to give a reason .^" 

" Suppose he should ask whether your 
affections are already engaged — ^wbat can 
I answer ?" 

■ " Tell him you do not know," she re- 
plied, tu^in^ very pale. 
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** But what if I wish to know, and pre- 
sume to ask the question ? — What if for 
reasons of my own I ask you, aa a friend 
interested in your welfare, whether your 
affections are disengaged or not ?" 

Clara, confounded at this most unex- 
pected address, got up, sat down, turned 
now pale now red, and was at first wholly 
unable to answer. Eleanor meanwhile was 
equally perturbed, though from different 
feelings ; for she was aware that such was 
Clara's diseased reverence (as she thought 
jt) for truth.that she would answer " Yes,*" 
if she answered at all ; and that if Da- 
venant asked whether 'Lieutenant Beau- - 
mont were the object of her love, she 
would as decidedly answer "No:" she 
therefore feared that Davenant might, on 
hearing that negative, begin to suspect 
from her confusion that he himself was 
the beloved object. She accordingly 
thought it better to int«Ffe» ; and had 
just b^un tp chide Dair^nant for put^i^ 
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such questions to such a truth-speaking 
person, when Clara found courage to re- 
ply, " Surely, sir, no one has a right to 
put such a question as yours to any wo- 
man ; T therefore beg you to excuse my 
answering it ; and in so doing, allow me 
to ohserve, that. I believe I am only as- 
serting the privileges of my sex." 
■ " I am answered, madam," said Dave- 
nant bowing coldly and proudly; "and 
have now no doubts remaining. You 
would have instantly said No, ingenuous 
as you are, if you could have done so 
with truth. But though the daughter of 
Mrs. Delancy does not choose to consider 
me OS her friend. I hope to He able one 
day or other to convince her that I am 
such, and that my recent question was 
not dictated by idle curiosity." 

Clara now endeavoured to answer him, 
but could not ; and bursting into tears 
she hastily left the room. 

"Ah! Iseehowitis! poorO'Byme!" 
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med Davenant, " and bappy Beaumont!' 
for that is the name of the lieutenant, is 
it not ?" 

" It is " replied Eleanor, and changed 
the subject as fast as possible. 

The next day, as Clara was desirous 
of air, though she was unable to take ex- 
emse, she accompanied Eleanor, Dave- 
nant, and her guardian in the open ba- 
rouche to a florist's in the I^g's Road. 
On their way they drove through Bond- 
street; and while their course was im- 
peded for a few minutes by the throng of ■ 
carriages, a young man, sedng Climtt 
came out of a shop near which they were 
detained, aq,d begged leave to show her 
the sword wliich she had bespoken, as it 
was quite finished and ready to send ac- 
cording to order. 

*' A sword ! — ^you order a sword, child ! 
What can you want with a sword?" ex- 
claimed her guardian to the conscious 
Clara, who was covered with blushes of 
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the deepest confiision ; while Davenant, 
though he had taught himself at last to 
believe all hope of Clara's being his was 
over, felt as much agitated as if he now 
suspected it for the first time. 

Clara however soon recovered herself 
and relied, " I certainly do not want a 
sword for myself, sir; but I want one 
as a ^ft for a military friend of mine, 
and I shall be glad to have your opinion 
of it." 

" Oh, ho ! I see how it is," said Mor- 
ley, with a significant and pleased look 
at Eleanor ; and he would have looked at 
Davenant, but his head was averted : for 
he really felt his mind relieved by the 
conviction which he now had, that what 
he had uttered, fancying it tnigkt be a 
lie, was in reality a truth. 

The young man now exhibited the 
sword, which was so handsome in all re- 
spects as to deserve every possible com- 
mendation; and Eleanor with an arch 
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smile observed, " Your military friend, 
Clara, will really be the envy of the re- 
giment." 

The young man now desired to know 
to whom and to what place the sword was 
to be sent : and Clara replied with more 
blushes, — ^for she was conscious of the in- 
terpretation to which her expensive ^ft 
had exposed her, — " It is to be sent to 
Lieutenant Beaumont, 54th rt^ment, 
L^n Re^s." 

The carriage then drove on ; and both 
Eleanor and Morley, feeling their spirits 
exhilarated by the unusual consciousness 
that they were in reality more honest than 
they had thought themselves, talked and 
laughed incessantly. But Clara was too 
oppressed by an unpleasant conscious- 
ness to speak; and Davenant, spite of 
his better judgement, felt displeased and 
jealous. Nor were these emotions un- 
mixed with pique, though he knew he had 
no right to feet it ; tmd he showed this 
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feeling by carefully aroiding to look at or 
speak to Clara, and by seeming to be 
wholly engrossed by Eleanor's bewitching 
smiles, and to hang enamoared on her 
wmniag accents. 

Clara saw and felt his neglect, and al- 
most fancied that the sword had ooca- 
._. sioned this marked change in hb man- 
ner. "If so," thought she, "he loves me, 
and is jealous 1 and O that I had but re- 
solution to dedare that Beaumont never 
will, never can, be more to me than he 
already is!" 

But she coutd not previul on herself 
to volunteer this asurance, and Davenant 
remained undeceived. 

The next morning, as soon as DaVe- 
nant came, Morley desired to see him in 
his own study : and when he entered, his 
uncle looked so grave and bo distant, that 
Davenant asked whether he had offended 
him. 
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" Offended me ! No : but you have 
vexed and disappointed me, I own.** 

" In what, sir ?" 

"Why, I fear you are trifling with 
the affections of a too susceptible girl, 
Sidney." 

"Sir!" 

" Yes ; — I see very clearly that Elea- 
nor loves you, and I think she has some 
reason to think you love her ; and yet I 
find from her that you have not' made 
her any serious proposals." 

"IWd you ask the question, sir?" 

" I did ; because on questioning Clara 
alone concerning your behaviour to Elea- 
nor last night, she owned that during the 
drive home your behaviour to each other 
was so much that of lovers, that she con- 
cluded you meant to offer to Eleanor very 
soon." 

" Miss Delancy said this ?" 

" Yes ; therefore I really think it my 
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duty, as Eleanor's guardian, to request 
that you will either desist from your atten- 
tions before the poor girl's- peace is quite 
destroyed, or propose to her at once." 

"What before my mind is made up T' 

" But your mind ought to be made up 
now one way or the other, Sidney." 

" I own it — I own it — And does Miss 
Delancy think I ought to d&r to her 
friend ?" 

"To be sure she does," boldly replied 
Morley, fancying Qara's opinion had 
more weight with his nephew than his 
own. 

" And perhaps she wishes me to oflfer 
to Eleanor ?" 

" No doubt she does." 

" Did she tell you so ?" 

"Yes ; I am, — ^I am sure she did." 

" Well, sir," said Davenant, " the die 
is now cast ; and 1 hope by to-morrow I 
shall have quite resolved to offer to Elea- 
nor ; though I could have wished to have 
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had more opportunities first of studying 
her character." 

"Nonsense" cried Morley; "do you 
not already know that she is a beauty, a 
great heiress, full of talents and accom- 
plishments and graces, and that she loves 
you dearly?" 

*' The last I do not know ; — ^but that 
knowledge, sir, will be, after all, the most 
decisive with me." 

They then separated. And as Eleanor 
that day and the next thought proper to 
look languid and depressed, before the 
day ended Davenant had offered her his 
hand, and he left the house her accepted 
and declared lover. 

I wilt not venture to assert that Clara 
slept much that night, nor that she did 
not repine at Eleanor's happiness ; but it 
was not from selfish feelings only, and be- 
cause she vidshed Davenant's choice had 
'follen on herself. She was influenced 
also by a benevolent fear, that, as Dave- 
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naiit was evidently an artless and ingv* 
nuous character, he would not be happy 
in an union with a woimm whose habits 
were of a contrary nature. But his fate. 
was now decided, and hers too she feared. 
Still she met the blow with that dignity 
of mind which belonged to the inte^ty 
ot her character, and w^ firmly resolved 
to struggle mtb and to overcome a pasuon 
already hopeless, and which would soon 
become criminal. 

Eleanor certunly did aU she could to 
increase Clara's secret paui, by the un> 
generous triumph which she expressed ; 
for though she more tlian suspected that 
Clara's feelings towards Davenant were 
very nearly tliose of love, she made a pa- 
rade of her own hopes, and of the tender 
devotion which her lover displayed to- 
wards her. 

Clara thought this conduct very unge- 
nerous ; but she would have excused it, 
had she known that Eleanor's declftration 
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of confidence' in Davenant's devoted at- 
tachment was a fa\se one ; and that, as 
she was only too sure, if her guardian and 
herself had not taken care to impress on his 
mind a conviction that Clara was in love 
with Mr. Beaumont, his choice would 
never have fallen on her, pique and Jea- 
lousy ui^ed the vaunting manner, whichj 
though it wounded Clara, proved that her 
happiness was not so secure as she de- 
clared it to be. 

Clara's foot continued ptunful enough 
for a few days after the engagement of Da- 
venant and Eleanor was known, to allow 
her to decline going out with them either 
on morning expeditions or to evening 
parties ; and tu she turned this enforced 
solitude to the best account, by fortifying 
her mind against the further indulgence 
of her feelings, she could not be said to 
be miserable, though she was very hx 
from being happy. She was also sup- 
ported by the consciousneES, that no one 
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but Eleanor suspected hei attachment, 
and something whispered her that Elea- 
nor would not reveal her weakness to Da- 
venant. 

Clara's foot was now considerably bet- 
ter ; and she resolved to decline accom- 
pqnytng the lovers no longer. During 
her confinement, Morley had heard that 
no tidings had yet been received of the 
poor Harrisons { but that, though their 
creditors had suspected them of a firau- 
dulent bankruptcy, it was thought they 
were living in great poverty and obscurity 
somewhere in London. Clara,, on hear- 
ing this, would have given a great re' 
irard to any one who could have disco* 
vered their abode ; but she could not con- 
trive any means of petting about such an 
inquiry. 

One morning Clara consented to .ac> 
company Eleanor and her chaperon, at- 
tended by Davenant, to make cheap pur- 
chases at Flint's on FiBh^street-hiU. Elea- 
g2 
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nor and Clara being next the door whra 
the carriage stopped, they were handed 
out by Davenant before their chapa-on ; 
and while Clara was looking round at the 
passing objects, as she was waiting till the 
old lady with them should have alighted, 
she saw a man shabbily dressed pass on 
the other side of the street with a very 
quick step, and was convinced that she 
beheld the long-lost Mr. Harrison. She 
communicated her convictions to Blea- 
nor, who was now following the old lady 
into the shop ; and though Eleanor tried 
to detain her, she instantly, forgetting 
her recent lameness, ran down the street, 
Iceepiog the supposed Mr. Harrison in 
sight, till she saw him disappear in a shop 
just round the corner. 

Eleanor and Davenant now came up 
with her as she stopped to take breath, 
and Davenant chid her for forgetting her 
foot. 

*' How could I ^ink of myself,** cried 
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she, "at such a moment! — ^But I must 
go into that shop after him." 

" Pray do not," said Eleanor eagerly : 
" it would he cruelty, and not kindness, 
to force Mr. Harrison, if it be really he, 
to be seen agwnst his will." 

And Davenant, who had heard the mis- 
fortunes and disappearance of the Harri- 
sons discussed, was inclined to Bleanor's 
opinion. However, as Clara was already 
in the shop, and Davenant followed her, 
El«uior-,was forced to go too. 

But there was fto Mr. .Harrison tO ho 
seen. Still, as Clara was sure that she 
had seen him enter, she entreated to know 
whether a gentleman of the name of 
Harrison did not lodge there : and after ' 
a tittle hesitation the shopman stud that 
a person of the name of Harrison and 
hia family did' certainly occupy the apart- 
ments on their second floor, but that they 
never saw any one. 

" O yes ! I am sure they will see me," 
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cried Clara ; and she had scarcely added, 
" take up this card to them," when Mt. 
Harrison, unconscious of what was going 
forward, came down stairs and re-entered 
the shop. He started at seeing Clara and 
Eleanor, and would have retreated : but 
Clara seized his arut ; and bursting into 
tears as she gazed on his indigent appear- 
ance, his pale cheek, and anxious coun- 
tenance, she faltered out, " My dear 
Mr. Harrison, why have you so long 
and so cruelly hidden yourself from your 
ineadis?" 

Eleanor too, hut with embarrassment, 
now came forward and reproached bim' 
as Clara. had done; while Clara begged 
to see lus wife and fomily. Excessive . 
emotion at first prevented Mr. Harrison 
from replying ; but at length he stud he 
would prepare his wife for the vu\t, and 
left them. 

" Had I not better return to Flint's," 
sud Pavehant, " to Uie old ladyi''' 
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** Certwnly, certMnly," stud Eleanor 
elderly. 

But Clanii who wished him to wttnesK 
a scene which would, she thought, be the 
means of interesting him in her friends' 
fevour, as she knew his power to serve 
them was great, requested him not to go 
tilt Mr. Harrison came back. When he 
did, she presented Davenant to him, whom 
Mr. Harrison remembered when he was. 
a boy ; and she asked if be might not ac- 
company them up-stairs. 

" Certainly," said Harrison ; " it is 
less punful to have strangers witness our 
change of fortune than friends : — but my 
poor wife wishes to see such dear friend 
as you and Miss Musgrave ; and if what 
the papers tell us. is tine, Mr.. Davenant 
has a right to fc^ow Miss Musgrave any 
where." 

Davenant smiled, Eleanor blushed, 
Clara sighed, and followed Harrison up; 
the dark and narrow sturs, which led to 
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a targe, low, dark room looking into a 
court, where three fine girls were busily 
employed woH(i|ig muslin for a munte- 
naAce (as they afterwards learnt), and a 
fourth was cc^ying music. 

As soon as the poor girls saw Clara and 
Eleanor, they .ran up to them, and hang- 
ing fondly round them, wept out a wel- 
come ; while both their visitors lyere too 
much aflfected at the evidences of indi- 
gence and virtuous industry around them, 
to be able to speak :-~-nor was Davenant 
an unmoved spectator of the scene. 

A door which led to an inner apart- 
ment now opened, and Mrs. Harrison ap- 
peared, leaning on the arm of her hus- 
band, and walking with difficulty ; viiale 
on her pale face and meagre person few 
traces remained of that excelling loveli- 
ness which had so long provoked the envy 
of Mrs. Somerville, and had been one of 
the causes of her present distress. 

She recdved Clara and Bleanor with 
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great affection, and declared they were 
the only friends of her better days whom 
she could bear to see, because shewas sure 
that they had no pleasure in witnessing a 
scene like the present ; and if Mr. Dave- 
nant was worthy (and she did not doubt 
but he was) the- hand of Eleanor Mus- 
grave, she knew he would commiserate as 
strongly as they did, what she might call 
undeserved obloquy and misfortune. 

Mrs. Harrison was now placed on a 
couch by her affectionate husband ; and 
as she lay there supported by pillows, her 
visitors sat near her, in order that they 
might hear what she said, as her illness 
had rendered her voice faint ; and her hus- 
band seated himself on the couch by her. 

" My dear friend," said Clara, " I was 
not prepared to see you so very ill — but 
you are better, I hope ?" 

" Yes ; for since my girls and their fa- 
ther have procured employment I am hap- 
pier; an<| 9s medicine and attendance are 
g5 
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very expensive things, you know, I can- 
not afford to be ill ; and if I get well, I 
can perhaps earn money too." 

'* Oh ! my dear young friends," cried 
Harrison, " there is the pang, the greatest 
pang of all — to see that woman, rich,. 
well'bom. and accustomed to luxuries,' 
now in this miserable unhealthy place, 
and talking of working for her bread!" 

" It must not be — it shall not be," cried 
Clara and Eleanor at once ; and Davenant 
turned away. 

"It must be, or we must submit to. 
owe pecuniary obligation ; and my pride 
is not yet sunk so low," sud Mrs. Har- 
rison. 

At this moment a fine boy of about 
three years old i^n up stairs, and bounded 
into the room, saying, "■ Mamma, Papa, 
don't you know it is my birth-day, and 
that I always used to have a plum-pud- 
ding for my dinner ? but Mary says she 
can't make one now." 
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'Tlus artless remonstrance occasioned 
a silence of a minute or two. At length 
Mr. Harrison, seating the little pleaifer on 
his knee, said in a hoarse voice, " My 
dear James, we never mean to keep birth- 
day's in our fomily again ; but Mary may 
buy you two pennyworth of raisins, as 
you are a good child and it is your birth- 
day:" and the delighted child, after strug- 
gling to get from Clara who wanted to 
kiss him, because he was so eager to pro- 
cure the plums, ran out of the room in a 
transport of infantine joy. 

" No no," said Mr. Harrison, " poor 
child I thy parents have had enough of 
keeping birth-days. — I suppose you know, 
young ladies, that our present misfortunes 
are wholly omng to that little dance we 
gave to celebrate the return of our son 
Richard, on his hirth-day ?" 

" No, indeed we did not," said Clara 
with great emotion, casting a side look 
at Eleaoor^ who turned excessively pale. 
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" Yes, some one was so cruel as to go 
and. tell the Somervilles — No, to tell Mrs. 
Sotnerville, that we had fine companjr, 
6ne music, fine wines,— such as Cham- 
pagne, and, I believe. Burgundy; pines, 
^pes ; in short— ~such a supper as even 
in our best days we could not have pur* 
chased, and which was, you home, entire- 
ly made up of the teranahts of presents 
^ven us by our friends. This made Mr. 
Somerville conclude I had made a secret 
purse and a frauduloit bankruptcy: there- 
fore, when I had the prospect of getting 
iitto a lucrative trade, he refused to sign 
my certificate, and evra persuaded my 
other creditors, formerly my well wishers, 
to believe with him, that I was a disho- 
nest man, nay I m^ht say a vilhun. Being 
thus de|>rived of reputation, I could not 
bear to remun where I fancied every eye 
I met reproached me ; and we removed to 
LondcHi, res61vbg to hide ourselves from 
every one; iriiile the remittaoQ^ which 
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my eldest son in India had sent me were all 
expended very soon, in trying to restore 
diat dear sufferer, whose health sunk under 
the consdousness of disgrace, though she 
knov it to be unmerited ; and at length 
we were forced to remove hither." 

. " But why," cried Clara, "didyou not 
iqiply to us to clear your aspersed ftune to 
Mr. Somerville ?" 

" You were in London, and he refused 
even to see or hear from me." 

" But he is in London now, and we will 
go to him directly,"- said Eleanor rising 
ttembling in every limb. 

" It is too late now," smd Mr. Harri- 
son ; " the business is disposed of." 

"But another business may be pro- 
cured,** cried Davenant ; " nay, it shiU 
be procured." And the sanguine Clara al- 
ready saw what she wished ftccomplished. 

" You are very good," said the husband , 
and wife ; and the latter added, "But Mr. 
Somerville is an impracticable man— or 
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rather his wife is an impracticable wo-' 
man : and I do not know why exactly, but 
she always seemed to hate me, yet I never 
gave her any offence." 

** Yes, you did — the greatest offence 
possible," cried Bleanor : " you were for 
more beautiful, more amiable, and more 
admired than herself; and though not 
richer than she was, you lived in a more 
■ d^nt style and kept better company." 

'• I ndsh she could see me now," meekly 
replied Mrs. Harrison glandng her foded 
eyes first on herself and then round the 
room, '* and I think her malice towards 
me would be soon at an end." 

Bleanor started from her seat, and turn- 
ing to the window sobbed audibly; while 
Davenant, pleased with emotion which he 
attributed to genuine sensibiUty, tenderly 
tried to soothe her irritated feelings, by 
whispering promises to be a friend to 
Mr. Harrison. 

*' Bat can you cure her erident disease ? 
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— oin you restore her to what she was 
before?" Here her sobs redoubled. 

" O dear Eleanor!" said Mr. Harrison, 
" would such hearts as yours were raor« 
common ! But indeed we were shocked 
and surprised to find we had a secret foe; 
—for who, but some one who hated us, 
could have told Mrs. Somerville such lies 
concerning our party ? and we thought, 
except Mrs. Somerville, we had not an 
enemy in the world." 

Clara now looked earnestly at Eleanor, 
and saw her bosom heave convulsively. 

" By the bye," continued Mrs. Harri- 
son, " some one assured us it wasyou, 
or Miss Delancy, Eleanor, who gave Mr. 
Somerville such a tahe and fatal descrip- 
tion of our entertainment. But I knew 
it could not be, and I vras quite angry at 
any one's daring to accuse you." 

Eleanor's good feelings were now for- 
cibly awakened by the voice of compunc- 
tion, and giving way to their dictates she 
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precipitated herself at the' feet of Mrs. 
Harrison;" and sdung her hand exclahn- 
ed, " But it was I who did you this in- 
jury: — ^yet not as an enemy, but a friend : 
I did it to tease your known enemy Mrs. 
Somerville,- — and you know the rest. But 
I shall never foi^ve myself as long as I 
live !" 

Surprise, consternation uid sorrow, 
now kept every one silent but Clara, who 
eagerly assured Mrs.' Harrison that Elea- 
nor had injured her most unconsciously, 
and that she deeply lamented that Mrs. 
Harrison had not instantly informed Elea- 
nor of the charge, as by that means all 
would have been cleared up. 

" But how could I bear to wound her 
feelings by telling her of so severe an ac* 
cusation agtunst her, which I did not be- 
lieve she deserved .'' But rise, Miss Mus- 
grave, pray do — I forgive you." 

" But I shall never forgive myself," said 
Eleanor as she rose. 
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While a sort i^ uncomfoTtable silence 
had now stolen over the n^hole bmily of 
Harrison, which Eleanor eagerly broke 
by repeated solicitations to drive directly 
to Mr. Somerville's, Davenant told Mr. 
Harrison that he had a particular and 
great 5tvour to beg of him ; which was, 
that he would set off inune^tely, for 
hicuj to his estate in Surrey. " I under- 
stand, sir," sud he, " that you were bred 
to the law, but relinquished it for a very 
lucrative tradie. You are, therefore, as a 
quondam lawyer and a man of business, 
the very person I want. I find my late 
' unole had a dishonest steward, and I want 
some one to go and see if he cannot be 
made to disgorge some of his ill-gotten 
wealth : — but, sir, you must not delay a 
day." And the gratified Harrison, be- 
lieving that Davenant wished for his as- 
sistance from a conviction of liis inte- 
grity, eageriy e:q>ressed his willingness to 
set off (Erectly; while Bleanor and Clara, 
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who divined Davenant's motive, found it 
difficult to suppress the tears of pleasure' 
and approbation. 

" Now, sir," said Davenant, " let me 
speak to you below stairs ;" and when they 
returned, Harrison stud he was going to 
take a place in the coach and get his best 
suit out of pawn : in the meanwhile he 
be^^;ed his girls to pack him up some 
tinen, &c. 

" You may think me a poor foolish 
woman/ cried his agitated wife ; " bu 
the' idea th^t I shall see you, Alfred, look 
like a gentleman again is very delight&il 
to mel" while Harrison, pressing Dave- 
nant's hand, nodded adieu to>the rest, for 
he could not speak, and ran down stairs. 

In a few minutes more, (andwluleDa- 
venant was assuring Mrs. Harrison that 
he would not allow the wife and childroi 
of his agent, as he was now proud to call 
Mr. Harrison, to remun in such lodgings 
at these,) the little boy burst into the 
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room, saying, " I^pa had sent in a great 
big piece of cold plum pudding, which was 
to be fiied for dinner." 

" Parents are weak fond creatures, you 
see," cii«d Mrs.' Harrison, iimiling through 
tears ; " but I see, sir, that my husband 
eonsiders this as a day of rejoicing, owing 
to your kindness ; — and especially as, 
through your means, young ladies, we 
hope to be restored to our good name." 

" I shall not know a moment's peace 
till I have convinced Mr. Somer^iUe," stud 
Eleanor ; " and this terrible lesson mil 
not, I trust, be lost on me in futuri life." 

"Amen," said Davenant solemnly; and 
Eleanor felt rebuked and ashamed. 

Davenant now told Mrs. Harrison that, 
as her guardian till her husband returned, 
ke should insist on finding heakhier and 
better lod^ngs for ber, and should go in 
search of them immediately. 

Mrs.HarrisonjWho-was now quite' over< 
come itith all that had passed, was really 
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too weary to object, even if she bad had 
the inchnation : and gracefully begging 
Davenant to believe she waa sensible as 
she ought to be of his delicate attentions, 
she pressed Clara's hand, kissed Eleanor, 
n4io threw herself sobbing on her neck, 
and then desired her eldest daughter to 
lead her to her chamber. 

Clara and Eleanor then followed Da- 
venant, who had gone to call up the car- 
riage ; and after they were seated they 
drove to Flint's, to take up their wonder* 
ing and half-angry companion. Hiey 
then, as they were not &r hrom Cla{^am, 
drove thither over London-bridge, byDa- 
venant'g desire, in search of lodgings ; and 
having found very convenient ones on the 
edge of Clapham-common, which could 
be entered that evening, they re-entered 
London over Westminster-bridge, and 
drove to the house of Mr. Somerville. 
They luckily found him at home: and 
Clara, not without tears, described her 
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successful effort to follow Mr. Harrison, 
and the whole scene of hb poverty and his 
distress. She then described the agony 
of Eleanor, at finding that his misery and 
his injured Came proceeded fron»her false 
statement to Mrs. SomerviUe. Here 
Eleanor, the self-judged Eleanor, took up 
the narrative; and, with all the eloquence 
of compunction and of truth, confessed 
even her motives for the statement which 
she gave; and earnestly conjured Mr. 
Somerville, if he still believed Mr. Har- 
rison a fraudulent bankrupt, to go and 
nsit him at his lodgings in the city. 

Mr. Somerville, who was really a good- 
natured man, could not resist the evi' 
dence now brought before him ; and he 
expressed his sorrow for having been made 
the instrument of such suffering to a man 
whom he had once so highly esteemed.' 

"Then, sir," cried Davenant, "I trust 
that you will instantly set about signing 
the cerrificate yourself, and convincing 
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the other creditors of this injured man's 
entire innocence : — and if necessary I will 
draw up a. paper of the whole fur these 
ladies to sign." 

" I trust it is not necessary, sir," said 
Mr. Somerville. And the nsitors de- 
parted, leaving Mr. Somerville rather 
parplexed to know how his mfe would re- 
lish the communication which he had to 
make to her when she returned from her 
. drive in the Park. But when he gave 
her a detail of Mrs. Harrison's ill looks 
and altered person, and described minute- 
ly her excessive indigence, and the com- 
pile humiliation which her pride and that 
of her husband had received, she looked 
and spoke most graciously; and quite 
approved her husband's going instantly to 
the credit<»:s, that " the poor man Har- 
rison" might be enabled to get an hcmest 
livelihood some way or other as soon as 
possible. . 

But the benev(d£nt being who was be- 
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come deeply iaterested in the fate of the 
Harrisons, and the more so because his 
affianced wife had occasioned their suf- 
ferings, did not intend that " the poor 
man Harrison" should get an " honest - 
livelihood" in any way hut the best pos- 
sible: and having learnt in what house he 
had been offered a share of the business, 
he went to the principal partner, who, 
£roni a knowledge of Harrison's abilities 
and integrity, had offered him the share; 
and he found, as he expected, that that 
share was disposed of; but finding also 
that a much more considerable share was 
still to be obtained, he resolved to pur- 
chase it for Mr. Harrison, — and to be paid 
five per cent, for the money so advanced. 
Then with a lightened heart Davenant 
rejoined Clara and Eleanor, having hired 
a glass coach, in which, after a hasty din- 
ner at five, he desired them to call on 
^e Harrisons, and convey them to their 
lod^ngs — giving Mrs. Harrison a cer- 
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tain sum as part of the salary in advance 
which he had settled on her husband as 
his agent. 

The commission wae a detightful mie, 
though the delight had to poor Eleanor 
considerable drawbacks ; but Clara's eyes 
were brilliant with benevolent pleasare. 
Clara's brow was unconscious (rf any cloud 
which conscious error had gathered there i 
andwhileDavenantiookedather.heagain 
thought the poor lieutenant was a very 
rich and enviable man, 

I shall only add on this subject, that 
Mrs. Harrison suffered herself and chil- 
dren to be removed to the country lodg- 
ing ; and that her health was. so mudi re- 
stored by the country air, by better food, 
and by recovered peace of mind, that 
when Mr. Harrison returned to town at 
the end of a fortnight, in consequence of 
a letter ftom Davenant, the affecrionate 
husband shed tears of joy and thankM^ 
ness, as he held his once more smiling 
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wife to hu heart. The buimesa on which 
Davenant sent for bim raised his hap- 
piness to its climax : and in a few weelcs 
he was one <^ the poindpal partners in a 
long-establisbetj and safe house in ibe mff- 
tropolifi ; and his wife and cUldren were 
rest(»ed to tl^ utuation in society. 

Preparations were now majdng for the 
marriage of Davenant and Eleanor; when 
the former was forced to go into Sun^ 
on business, as he really had em|^oyed a 
very acute lawyer, though he was not yet 
gone down, to transact for him Uie busi- 
ness on which, meanwhile, as an exinise 
In* ^ving him money, he had employed 
Mr. Harrison. To Surrey therefore he 
went, meaning to stay a few days at hia 
estate. 

He had uqt been gone long, when he 
wrote to. Eleanor, and informed her ^t 
he was une]q}ectedly obliged to hastai to 
anotb^ I^rt of the country, to see an old 
friend whom he had known in India, as 
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that {riend was, he found, involved tn a 
law-suit, and wanted to see him;, and that 
this unfortunate drcumstance would de- 
t^n him longer away from London. 
' Two days after, Eleanor was informed 
that a gentleman wished to see her ; and 
as soon as she entered the room, the s^d 
gentleman put a paper and a guinea in 
her hand, told her he came from Mr. 
Darby, Sir Richard Mildred's solicitor, 
and vanished before Eleanor could reco- 
ver her presence of mind. On opem'ng 
the paper, she found that it was a sub- 
poena to appear as Sir Richard Mildred's 
witness, at a trial for defamation, tn 
which George Bellamy, gentleman, was 
plaintiff, and Sir .Richard Mildred, ba- 
ronet, defendant. Eleanor nearly fainted 
at this terrible summons; — and Clara 
and Morley, who now entered the room, 
were startled at her excessive paleness 
and agitation : but Ctara was at no loss 
to account for it, when she read the 
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paper which Eleanor gave her. It was 
now Eleanor's ptuiiful task to explain the 
whole business to her guardian, conjuring 
him to save her, if he could, from ap- 
pearing in a court of justice ; which she 
thought might he prevented if Sir Ri- 
chard was informed that she must on 
oath unsay the strongest part of what she 
had advanced, and therefore must injure 
rather than serve his cause. 

" Have you then been so base," cried 
Morley, " as to say, and thereby injure 
an innocent man, what yoti cannot swear.'* 
I blush for you, and have a mind to leave 
you to the public disgrace which you 
merit." 

Clara coutd have said, " She merits 
not disgrace, according to your own prin- 
ciples, sir : for you know you always say 
there is no harm in a little white It/ing; 
and you saw no harm in Eleanor's lies to 
Mrs. Somerville." 

*' You forget, sir, I did not mean to 
h2 
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injure Mt. Bellamy " replied EUeanor in 
a Altering voice. 

« No, nor Mrs. Harrison," observed 
Clara; " and yet you see what unexpected 
mischief may attend any deviation from 
truth." 

^' There ! don't preach, Clara," cried 
Morley ; '' but let 'us see what is to be 
done in this bad business." 

At this moment a letter was brought 
to Mr. Morley, from Sir Richard Mil- 
dred, stating that, on finding Mr. Bel- 
lamy was candidate for the place of mas- 
ter to a free-school at in Surrey, 

he had thought it his duty to write to 
those in whose hands the appointment to 
. it was vested, to say, " that Mr. Bellamy, 
though a man of letta^ and learning, was 
not a fit person to be intrusted with such 
a charge, as he had treated a son of his 
cruelly, and inflicted on hun such cor- 
poral punishment as no master ought to 
inflict for any crune whatever ; he kavi^ 
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actualfy dragged him by the hair of the 
head into the twiddle of the room ; and 
that the hair had been literally torn offm 
more places than one" 

In consequence of this letter— a Kbd 
as the law called it (it having been writ- 
ten and circulated) — Mr. Bellamy was re- 
fused the appointment; and had therefore 
brought an action for damages agfunat Sir 
Blchard, who was consequently obliged 
to summon Miss Musgrave iks his wit- 
ness; and he concluded the subpcena 
would be served that day, as the assizes 
would commence the day after the next, 
at Guildford, the county town. 

" Well, this will be no agreeable sur- 
i)rise to my poor nephew. Miss Mus- 
grave," observed Morley. 

"O sir! must he know it.'" cried 
Eleanor. 

" How can it be concealed, if you ap- 
pear in a court ?" 

In bitter regrets on Eleanor's side, in 
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very severe aiiimadversions on her guar- 
dian's, and in fruitless attempts from 
Qara to console Eleanor and pacify Mor- 
ley, while she urged their setting off im- 
mediately in search of Sir Richard, whose 
letter was dated " Guildford," the day 
passed. 

The next day brought a stUl mwe-per- 
plexing letter to Eleanor, from Davenant; 
in which he informed her that the friend 
whom he had known in India was a friend 
of hers, Mr. Bellamy ; and that on his 
arrival at his house he found him in a dif- 
ficult situation out -of which he had for- 
tunately remembered it was in her power 
to deliver him, as she was, he had since 
recollected, a witness of the whole of the 
alleged assault on Master Mildred : and 
as he hoped, by a private examination of 
witnesses, and by referring the business 
to arbitration, to prevent the matter from 
coming to a law-suit, Mr. Bellamy earnest- 
ly requested her to set off mth her guar- 
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jdian and Mend for Guildford; that by 
bearing her testjinony in his defence she 
might convince Sir Richard of his error, 
and induce him tcf retract the charge that 
had prevented his election ; which, how- 
ever, he trusted would still take place, if 
(he accusation against him was gotten 
rid of. 

" Well," said Morley, " you are really. 
Miss Eleanor, like the bat in the fiible 
now ; and have the singular, and I must 
say dishonourable distinction of being 
subpoenaed on both sides, as a friend to 
be relied on I O my poor high'souled 
nephew ! what will he feel when he hears 
this ! But come, let us order horses, 
and set off for Guildford." And Eleanor, 
overwhelmed with a variety of pwnful 
feelings, found hersetf very soon on the 
road to Surrey. 

The journey was not made more plea* 
sant to. her by the observations which 
occasionally escaped her guardian, who 
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could not help owning that he tiionght 
Aie present a much worse business ^n 
that of Hturlson's, and that he feared hid 
nephew would never git over it. EieartOY 
wished to be able to say, *' Then let him 
break with me and welcome!" But a 
sense of conscious degradation kept down 
her pride of heart, and she remained si< 
lent and unhappy. 

Clara meanwhile was not equally un* 
happy, but she was equally silent. She too 
thought that Davenant would be shocked 
at this new proof of Eleanor's laxity of 
principle as it ajipeared to her ; and she 
felt thftt he had &n opportunity of break- 
ing, if he wished it, an engagement 
which, she was sure, would be to him 
the source of future unhappiness : and 
disinterestedly even, without any view to 
herself, Clara could not grieve at the pro- 
bable result of this affiur^ especially as 
she was convinced Eleanor did not love 
Davenant ; and she even suspected that. 
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if she loved any one, it was a Captain 
Lethbridge, a lieutenant in the guards. 

When they reached Guildford, Morley 
inquired at the first inn to which they 
drove, whether Sir Richard Mildred was 
there, and they found that he was : and 
while Eleanor, nearly fainting, threw her- 
self on Clara's shoulder, Morley alighted 
and went into the house. He soon came 
back, to say that he found Mr. Bellamy 
with his ftiends and lawyers, and Sir Ri- 
chard with his, were then met to settle 
matters amicably if possible, and prevent 
the business from going into a court of 
justice ; that they were only just assem- 
bled, and that Eleanor could not have 
arrived at a more fortunate moment. 

" But who," thought Eleanor, " are 
Mr. Bellamy's friends ? Surely Davenant 
is one of them." And her knees trem- 
bled under her so much, that she could 
scarcely walk, though supported by Clara. 

As Motley expected, when he desired 
h5 
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to be shown into Sir Richard's apartment, 
he was told that he was engaged, and 
could not be spoken with. But having 
desired the waiter to say that }AimkloT- 
ley and Miss Musgrave were waiting for 
admission,, they heard Sir Richard and 
Mr. Bellamy both exclaim, " Miss Mus- 
grave! How fortunate!" in a tone of joy; 
for each thought that her evidence would 
be favourable to him and his cause ; and 
this consciousness did not render Elea- 
nor's trembling limbs more steady as she 
entered the room. 

As soon as Davenant saw her he ran 
to meet her ; and observing her excessive 
paleness and agitation, he tenderly said 
in a low voice, " Dear girl, how kind it 
was in you to come so soon ! But why 
this emotion ? Remember, you are not in 
a court of justice, but amongst friends." 
- And as he drew her arm under his, ^Ue 
Clara supported her cm the other side, he 
said within himself, "I did not ^hink she 
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had had so much shrinkiag ddicacy of 
feeling." 

Sir Richard rose on Eleanor s entrance, 
and for him, made her a most gracious 
how. But Bellamy eagerly took her hand 
and said, " Thanks, dear Miss Musgrave ; 
now you are come. all will go well with 
me." 

" Now, Mr. Lennox," said Sir Richard 
pompously to his counsel, "now, sir, you 
will hear my complete justification; as this 
young lady, and a most respectable young 
lady, is my sole and sufficient witness." , 

*' IWrwitnessl" cried Bellamy; "she 
is mine, sir : / sent for her, sir." 

" And I subpeenaed her, sir," said Sir 
Bit^iard in a thundering voice, wlule Bel- 
lamy looked at Eleanor with surprise and . 
suspicion ; and E>avenant whispered her 
f That man is certwnly mad; — what does 
he mean T' 

" But, sir, I have the honour to call 
Miss Musgrave my &iend," cried Bel- 
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hany ; " and as idte mtnessed all that 
passed at the moment of the pretended 
assault, I requested her to eome hith»— 
and here she is." 

" Mr. Bellamy," said Sir Richard, *' t 
must sdll repeat my assurance, that though 
you might send for Miss Musgrave, I 
subptenaed her. Answer, madam, did I 
not?" 

" You did, sir," the replied in A voice 
scarcely audible from emotion. . 

"You hear," observed Sir lUchard: 
" Now then put a U:w questions to the 
lady, Mr. Lennox :" and Davenant, invo- 
luntarily withdrawing his arm from Elea- 
nor's, whose confusion now seemed to 
him to lool more like shame than mo- 
desty, awuted what was to follow in ]>un< 
fol alarm. 

To his first questions, such as Wat 
she with Lady Sophia at Mr. BeD&my's 
on such a day ? and so on, she answered 
in the affirmative ; but when he asked her 
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whether she did not see Mr. Bellamy drag 
Master Mildred by the hur of the head 
into the middle of the room, she replied 
In ad andible voice, and in an impressive 
manner, " No, 1 did sot." 
. "You did notl" vodferated Sir Ri- 
chard : ** BecoUect yourself, madam, and 
do not fonJe me to regret that we sre not 
in court, and that you are not examined 
on your oath, madam." 

" You are severe, sir," cried Davenant; 
" I shall not allow this lady to be insulted." 

" Well then, madfcm," observed Mr. 
Lennox, *" i^ you did not see that, what 
did you see ?" 

** Tluough the frindow I saw Mr. Bel- 
hun^ dfag Master Mildred into the mid- 
dle of the room." 

"Aye,thTough the window only; there- 
for it nn^t still be by the hair of the 
head." 

" 1 hope I may be sdlowed to say, sir, 
^t the window bein^ quite open, I coold 
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see as well as if I had be«) .in the room, 
and Mr. Bellamy did not touch Master 
Mildred's head." 

" But did you not, madam," s^d Sir 
Richard, " tell me a different story ?** 

" I confirmed a different story by my 
' Yes,' and I own it to my shame." 

*' And, madam, did you not say you 
saw marks of h^ having been torn off, on 
Master Mildred's head ; and the mark of 
fingers on his cheek ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" And did not Augustus say that Mr. 
Bellamy had done it P— and did not you 
believe him ?" 

" No ; nor did I ever say that I be- 
lieved him. I believed then, and I do 
now, that the hair was torn off and the 
blow given by a little boy whom Mr. Bel- 
lamy also dragged by the arm into the 
middle of the room, whose ear was then 
bleeding from a bite which Il^aster Mil- 
dred had given him." 
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" And pray, madam," said Sir Richard, 
•** if I am to believe that you are speak- 
ing the truth now, what was your motive 
for telling me a felsehood*? Von know 
it was from my reliance on your integrity 
that I took my son from that admirable 
master, in whom I had before such con- 
fidence ; and I lliink, madam, the injured 
Mr. Bellamy called you his friend." 

" He did me, I own, more honour than 
I deserve, sir," replied Eleanor, bursting 
into tears ; " but I was then and am now 
his most sincere friend, and never thought 
that I should seem or be his enemy." 

" Explain, madam." 

*' Sir, Lady Sophia with many tears and 
entreaties conjured nie to say as she said, 
and to confirm hei- declaration that she 
saw Mr. Bellamy drag her son into the 
middle of the room by the hair of his 
head, as she declared that it would kill 
her to have her son go back to that school; 
^d she kn^w, sir, you would not believe 
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her unless I confirmed what she asserted: 
therefore, sir, as Mr. Bellamy told her 
she would do him a &vour by taking her 
son away, I thought I was obliging, not 
hurting my respected friend, by saying 
' Yes,' when I ought in conscience, I own, 
to have swd 'No.'" 

" So then," whispered Morley to Da- 
venant, " it was only a white lie at iast t 
no malice in it."' 

" Only a white lie !" murmured out 
Davenant vnth a deep sigh. 

*• And what- you have now said, ma- 
dam, you are willii^to confirm on oath, 
are you i*" 

" I am : nay t implore, sir, to be put 
on my oath." 

" Be it so then, madam ; I am a ma- 
gistrate, and can refedve it." 

Davenant and Morley were now each 
going angrily to interfere, when Clara 
pressed forward and be^;ed to be heard. 
" Let me observe. Sir Hichard," she swd. 
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" that you must know little of human 
nitture, if you do not see that my poor 
Mend's present assertions bear all the 
marks of genuine truth, and also of ge- 
nuine compunction for having been led, 
through kind but mistaken compliance 
Math lady Sophia's maternal fondness, 
to confirm a lie put as it were into her 
mouth, and one of which she could not 
foresee the painful consequences. Under 
these drtrumstances, sir, allow me to si^, 
that accepting the oath which Miss Mus- 
grave, in humble and affecting contrition 
ojf spirit, has oflered to take;, would be an 
insult, sir, to her feelings and character, 
. which both as a man aiid a gentleman 
you ought not to offer, and which I think 
too highly of you to believe you capable 
of persisting in." 

A murmur of approbation now ran 
round the roomi and Eleanor hid her 
&ce, bathed in grateful tears, on Clara's 
shoulder : while Sir Richard himself 
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seemed awed by " the grave rebuke se- 
vere in youthful beauty." 

** Well, madMn, well," he replied, " I 
will not press an oath on Miss Musgrave ; 
but I wish now I had attended more to 
what you said." 

*' What did I say, sir ?" 

** When I told you this unpleasant af- 
hiT, on which your conscious friend had 
been silent to you, you doubted the truth 
of what you heard ; and when I^ady So- 
phia excl^med, ' Can I doubt the evi- 
dence of my senses ?' you replied, ' Per- 
haps not, but in such a case I should 
douht the evidence of mine.'. And then 
you spoke warmly in praise of Mr. Bel- 
lamy; but not more. I am now convinced, 
than he deserved. — Well, gentlemen," 
continued Sir Richard, "J believe you 
mil agree with me that there is how only 
one thing for me to do, and that is, to 
ask Mr. Bellamy's forgiveness, thus, for 
the injury which I have done him without 
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any malignant intention, but siniply from 
a mistaken sense of duty; and to offer 
not only to wait personally on each gen- 
tleman in whom the appointment of the 
master of the school is vested, and assure 
him that Mr. Bellamy is wholly innocent 
of the charge I brought against him, and 
that in all respects he is most deserving 
of trust— but to make any public apo- 
logy that Mr. Bellamy may desire. For 
I have, gentlemen," added he, " deserved 
humiliation, if this be humiliation, for 
having had the weakness to act once 
against my strongest convictions, and to 
place confidence and trust in that firail 
being called woman : — for, whether from 
frivolity, malignity, fear, or ori^nal weak- 
ness of mind, women are usually false, 
hollow-hearted, and mendacious." 

" My dear sir," said Mr. Bellamy, 
kindly tendering him his hand, " all I 
require of you is to apeak to the gentle- 
men in question; for, as I found your 
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testimony against me »o powerful and so 
pernicious, I am sure that your testimoD)' 
in my /avotir will be equally as effi^ve 
and serviceable. And now let all past 
unpleasantness be forgotten; though I 
am much inclined to throw down the 
gauntlet to you still, in behalf of that 
sex which you have so cruelly aspersed. 
To err, is the- tendency of us all : but to 
repent and make amends for past error 
gracefully and honourablyi is die pro- 
nnce only of a few. And I must say 
that my young friend here, has by her 
recent conduct wiped away &om my mind 
all braces of her offence." 

This weli-meant speech was too much 
for the harassed feelings of Eleanor, who 
was now forced to be carried up stiurs in 
a strong hysteric, much to the relief of 
Sir Richard, who was thus saved the ne- 
cessity of replying; as he did not see, 
nor indeed did Davenant, any merit in 
Eleanor's having spoken the truth, when 
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in&Hiy and perjury were the frightfiil al- 
ternative. 

^Vhat DavenanCs feelings were I will 
not pretend to describe ; for all Eleanor's 
beauty, graces and attractions were lost 
to him, in liis -consciousness of her utter 
disregard of habitual trutli. Indeed, such 
was his mental conflict, that he resolved 
not to see Eleanor again till he was more 
master of himself. Hetherefore,assoonaa 
he heard that she was better, told Bellamy 
be must return to his own house directly. 

For this sudden departure he had also 
another reason : he dared not trust him- 
self to hear the praises of Clara's spirited 
and generous defence of Eleaoor. He 
dared not listen to commendation of 
Clara, from such a man as Bellamy, who 
loved he found to talk of her at a mo- 
ment when his feelings were so roused 
against Eleanor. And spite of his friend's 
entreaties, that He would at least stay to 
dine with him to meet Sir Richard, he 
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wrote a hurried note to his uncle and left 
the town. 

As Eleanor expected this, she was not 
much affected by it; and her journey 
back to London, supported as she was 
by the land approbation of her guardian 
and of Clara, was much pleasanter than 
her journey to Guildford. 

Tlie next day and the day after passed 
away without one line from Davenant. 
Another and another succeeded, and'still 
he neither came nor wrote. Eleanor there- 
fore resolved to write to him : but her 
courage failed her ; and she eagerly and 
earnestly conjured Clara to plead her cause 
with her alienated lover, as she had reason 
to think him. 

Clara declined the office, feeling as she 
did so for the degradation of Eleanor. 
But at length, finding that Eleanor was 
distressed by some well-founded fears, 
perhaps, that Davenant attributed her 
resolve, to speak the truth more to his 
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presence, and to his interference in Bel- 
lamy's favour, than to any other motive, 
she consented to write to him ; and her 
letter ran thus : — 

*' Your absence and your silence, dear 
sir, are at this moment particularly wound- 
ing to one who is a severe sufferer from 
the trial that she has lately undergone, 
and under which I must say that she ac- 
quitted herself well. 

" Her agony was great when she re- 
ceived the subpoena and believed herself 
likely to appear in a court of justice, to 
deny upon oath what &he had been led to 
assent to in the weak and careless kind- 
ness of a hurried moment. But when 
she recMved your letter, and found you 
were not only to be acquainted with, but 
lo witness, her humiliation, I thought we 
should scarcely have been able to get 
her to Guildford composed enough to go 
through the task required of her. 
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" And you, by ndther ivritittg nor 
coming, seem to realise, unhappy girl! 
the worst of her fears. 

" I have only to add« that if the /ear 
of displeastTig you has such power over 
her health and her spirits, what may not 
the wish to please you, have over her 
future conduct ? 

" I am, dear sir, 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" Clara Delancy." 

When Clara had finished this letter, 
she feared that she had said too mvch ; 
but when . she looked at the wretched 
Eleanor, she thought she had hardly sud 
enough; and her guardian tlioug^t so 
too: he therefore wrote thus hiinself :-r- 

*' Dear nephew, 
" If you neither write nor come in a 
day or two, the poor Elewor will have 
a typhus ; she neither eats, drinks, nor 
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sleeps, and tooka like a ghost, — tuid I am 
not suTe she has not one dready. You 
are very hard on a little white lie, &poken 
to serve one friend and not meant to in- 
jure another. 

" I am 
" Your affectionate but diatreased uncle, 

" R. MpRLEY." 

Clara's letter did, indeed, bring Ds> 
venant to Xx)ndon, but not his uncle's ; 
as he did not believe that dbtress of mind 
v^allibiy ended in a typhus (as his uncle 
called it). But .rAe had said all that could 
be said for Bleanor; and he calne the 
more readily, b^^ause he safr that she was 
so ready to say it — so evidently desirous, 
he thought, that he slwuld metrry Elea* 
nor. Little was he conscious of Clara's 
magnanimity ! 

Well, he came. His vanity and his 
better feelings were gratified to see how 
his absence and silence had depressed and 
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altered Eleanor ; and how soon she reco- 
vered her looVs and her spirits when be 
spoke afiectionately to her, and toM her 
he trusted that her late punful experience 
would be a warning to her through life. 
" That, and your example," replied 



And Davenant, pleased with her hu- 
mility, resolved to forget every thing but 
her beau^ and her tenderness. 

He did seem to remember these alone, 
and preparations for the marriage went 
on as usual : still Clara saw a note to 
Eleanor in the hand-writing of Captun 
Lethbridge, and saw one lying on the hall 
table to him, in Eleanor's hand-writing, 
where the footman who was to take it 
had laid it while he was drawing on his 



" This is very strange, and, I think, 
wrong," thmight Clara ; but she did not 
mention the circumstance to Eleanor. 

One mght when they had a box at 
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the Opoa, and Mr. Morley said he waS' 
too unwell to go, Eleanor, complaining 
of head-ach, declared her wish to stay 
at home, to iunuse her guardian ; and 
spite of her lover's entreaties, she per- 
sisted in her resolution: but as the opera 
was a favourite one of his, she insisted 
on Davenant's going ; and a chapenm 
for Clara being easily procured, Dave- 
nant, Clara, and another lady drove to 
the Opera. 

Th^ had not been there above half an 
hour when some one knocked at the dom- 
of the box; and on Davenant's opening it, 
Clara saw that it was Captun Ijethbridge. 
He looked perturbed; and notidng no 
one but Clara, he came up to her and 
said, " Where is Eleanor .'*'' 

" My guardian is unwell ; and as she 
has a head-ach she chose to stay at home 
wiUi him.** 

" Indeed r sud he in a low voice, " in- 
i2 
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deed! Kind soul! But are you sure that is 
her real reason for stayii^ at home ?" 
** She said so." 
" / believe it was fear rf me." 
" You know best what cause she has." 
" But I will soon know the truth," he 
neplied. So saying, he left the box, throw- 
ing the door after him with violence as he 
went out. 

■ " Who is that rude and viqient man?" 
sud Davenant. 

" A Captain Lethbridge, a rejected lo- 
ver of Eleanor's,*' replied Clara ; " diere- 
fbre his oddity is excusable." 
. " Certunly ; but it did require some 
apology." 

Nothing unusual ebe passed that even- 
ing, and the parQ^ left the house before 
the last ballet ended, that Morlcy might 
not be disturbed by their late arrival. 
Davenant too, at Clara's desire, did not 
oome in, as she concluded Morley and 
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Eleanor were gone to bed ; but she found 
them up, and playing piquet. 

"Well, sir," flaid Clara, "I conclude jrau 
are better, by seeing you up, and go em- 
ployed ? No doubt your E^reeable com- 
panion has done you good?" 

f Ves, since she came to me I bav.* 
been better ; but she was so long with her 
mantua-malcer that 1 have seen very tittle 
of hw." 

Claranow looked at Eleanor; and senng 
h^r blush deeply, she was convinced that 
ahe had not been with her mantua-maker* 
but with Captain Lethbridge, whom pro- 
bably she had stsdd at home to avoid, and 
who had come to the house and insisted 
on seeing her : and a number of vague £ean 
took possession of her mind. Morleynow 
challenged her to a game of piquet ; and 
Eleanor, afraid that Clara suepected the 
truth, stole away to bed to avoid inter- 
rogatories. 

As EHeanor (£d not accompany her 
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lover and Clata to the Opera on the 
Saturday, and as a new and very fine 
opera was to be playol on the Tuesday 
fotlowing, Eleanor was desirous of going. . 
Davenant was unable to procure a good 
box; but as the la^es were above the 
little pride of not enduring to »t in the 
pi^ Clara luid Eleanor, accompanied by 
Davenant, a married lady, and Colonel 
O'Byrne, went eariy, and got excell^t 
;{dace8 in the sixth row of the pit. The 
party all sat in the same row ; Davenant 
at the end next Fop's Alley, Elesnoi next 
hhn, then the e^ojtwron, then Clara, and 
then Colonel O'Byrne ; who had raised 
himself not a little in Clara's good opi- 
nion, by the relation he had given her fA 
Davenant's (xmduct to his brott^r in 
India, and by the graceful and affecUng 
manner in which he delivered it. 

Nothing worth narrating occurred du- 
ring the first act, or first ballet ; but at 
th6 beg^tung of the second bis cheek 
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flushed mth wine, and a sort of sBucy 
despwr in his manner, Charles Fielding 
forced his way through a crowd of young 
men, and took a vacant seat behind Blea- 
nor. Clara did not see him, as she was 
wholly absorbed in listening to the muuc. 

"How are you. Miss Musgrave?" said 
he, <*have you waltzed lately ? Oh, no, I 
forgot, you never waltz. I waltz, sir ! I 
never waltzed in my life!" mimicking 
Eleanor, whose alarmed looks now caught 
the attention of Davenant as he turned 
round from speaking to a gentleman. 
And Davenant imme^ately recognised 
Fielding ; and sedng him speaking in her 
earj he remembered what she had said 
of him, and was resolved to prevent his 
further annoyance of her, even though he 
might be mad for the time bang, and 
therefore excusable. 

" I hate lying, it is such a mean mce," 
aud be ; " do not you hate it,. Miss M.us- 
grave?" 
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"I do; and impertinence also." 

"What! dare you say this to me?" 
cried Pietding, but in a subdued voice, 
and grasping her arm, — "to me! to 
whom you were forced to confide the rea- 
sons of your mean falsehood? to me! 
the confidant of your petty dlsingenuous- 
ness ? I tell you, Eleanor Muagrave, I 
would not marry you if you would offer 
me your lovely self and large fortune; 
for 'though you are as handsome as an 
angel, you lie like a chamber-maid." He 
spoke these last words so loud that Da- 
venant heard them ; and leaning down, 
he whispered in his ear that he wished to 
speak to him in the lobby. 

" Sir ?" replied Fielding, surveying him 
with a look of pity. 

Davenant rose soon after, and said he 
must go and speak to a gentleman ; and 
Eleanor, who had not heard the whisper, 
was relieved by hia leaving her. Butwhen 
she 9aw Welding rise also, and saw Dave- 
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nant take his ann when Fielding reached 
die passage next the orchestra, and walk 
AWKf with him, the truth burst upon her 
mind at once; and conjuring the chaper 
ran to change seats with her, she told 
Clara all she had seen, and all she feared. 
Clara was equally alarmed with herself 
and entreated Colonel O'Byme to follow 
and see vAtsX Was really passing; and he 
instantly obeyed her. Poor Clara was 
little conscious that she had sent on her 
errand the very man Davenant most 
wished to see. 

When thq' reached the lobby, Dave- 
nant coolly but firmly said that he biid a 
right, as he was soon to he the le^ pro- 
tector of Miss Musgrave, to insist that 
Fielding would never agiun presume to 
address Miss Musgrave in language so 
fidse and injurious to her. 

"False! false! Mr. Davenimt— Charles 
Fidding utter any thing that is felse!" 
Id 
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" If you allude, sir, to Miss MUsgrave's 
refusal to waltz with you, I must tell you, 
tir, that she declares she never did waltz 
in h^ life; and therefore you deceive 
yourself when you think she told you a 
fitlsehood, and refuaed merely because she 
would not waltz mth ^ou." 

" I suppose, sir, aiut would say I am 
also imstaken when I assert that she came 
to me after you left her, and apologized 
for the lie that she had told me ;— -never- 
theless ,1 do assert it." 

"Tis false, sir; she could not do such a 
thing; and you are saying this in revenge 
for her refusing to dani% witli you," cried 
Ihvenant, wholly thrown off hie guard. 

" False, sir! Do you accuse me not only 
of lying, sir, but of lying for the mean 
purpose of revenge ? — ^Then it is u^ turn 
to demand satisfection." 

" And you shaH have It, sir: though I 
must say, that the man ndio can sport in 
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any way with the good name of a lady 
is scarcely worthy to meet an honourable 
man in the field." 

" Sir ! Mr. Davenant ! you presume on 
your wealth, sir, .because you know that I 
am poor: but to-morrow, sir, your boasted 
riches may avwl you nothing." 

" Nothing, indeed !" cried Davenant : 
" but I deny your charge." 

" Well, sir, name the time and place." 

" To-morrow, near the Serpentine ri* 
ver, at six o'dock in the morning." 

" Be it so." At this moment O'Byme 
joined thtan. 

" YoQ are the man I wished to see," 
cried Davenant. 

" And I came in search of you ; sent 
by the dear frightened young laches." 

" ^haw! How unlucky that they 
should suspect any thing!" 

Davenant then told O'Byme what had 
passed, and asked him to be his seciHid. 
And 0'%me complied i being connnced. 
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as a gallant man, that a duel must be 
^a^d to take place, whether it did take 
place or not. And Fielding, seeing a 
gentleman of his acquuntance, requested 
the same favour of him. 

" But now," said O'Byrne, " how shall 
we contrive to blind the ladies ?" 

" Let us — Mr. Davenant and myself I 
mean," siud fielding, " enter the pit aim- 
in-arm, and speak together as if we were 
fiiends." 

" And do you meanwhile," said Da- 
venant, " go before us, O'Byrne, and say 
we arecomingonthebest terms possible." 

So said, so done. And Clara and Klea- 
nor (seeing them arm-in-arm, and simKng 
88 they entered) were completely deceived. 
Fielding then went to another part of the 
pit, and Davenant left them again, to 
speak to a lady in her box; where he re- 
mained, and in sight of them, the rest of 
tiK evening, to avoid inquiries. CByme, 
on pretence of n-anting to speak to a friend 
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just going abroad, took cai« to leave them 
also, to escape questions. 

Nor did either of the gentlemen return 
till the last ballet was ended, much to the 
vexation of the ladies, who wished to get 
into the passage room before the crowd 
assembled; because, if they did not do 
so, they knew very welh it would be two 
in the morning, probably, before they 
should get home. 

Tliis was what the gentlemen wanted; 
as Davenant wished for ui excuse to avoid 
entering the carriage. But their long ab- 
sence, and their not returning till the 
ladies were unavoidably forced to en- 
counter the crowd, which Davenant knew 
they feared and abhorred, gave Clara and 
Eleanor painful confirmation of the truth. 
And when after great difficulty they reach- 
ed the carriage at last, Davenant's refusal 
to accompany them, on account of the 
lateness of the hour and a bad head-ach, 
put Uie finishing ftrol» to th^r suspi- 
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cioos: and th^ returned home in un* 
speakable distress- of mind. 

Clara had found an opportunity of 
asking Davenuit what he could have to 
say to Fielding. 

" Oh," said he, " I have been interested 
in him, and wished to Imow him ever 
since he sung that song so feelingly which 
you, I am told, inspired." 

" I think you will have a better reason 
for sudi a wish," replied Clara blushing, 
" when I teU you that a widowed sister and 
ho* four children live with him, who are 
chiefly dependent on him for support." 

" Indeed, indeed, poor fellow!" cried 
Davenant starting and turning pale. And 
Clara's fears were thence so <x>mpletely 
roused, that his subsequentconduct, stated 
above, easily increased them into agoniz- 
ing certwnty. 

But what could they do.^— ^Morley was 
gone to bed ill, and they could not ven- 
ture to duturb him, as his physidans had 
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ordered him to be perfectly quiet. While 
they were thua consulting, and doing no- 
Uiing, a letter was brought to Clara from 
a frigid of hers and Eleanor's, which 
raised their state of apparently helpless 
sufifering to its climax. 

" 1 write in haste and trepidation ; but 
write I must. The Cobnel, (metming 
her husband,) who is, you know, not yet 
known to Mr. Davenant even personally, 
overheard him and Charles Fielding in 
high altercation last night in the lobby 
at the Opera, and this is the substance of 
what they sud." [She then gave it ver- 
batim.] " He could not interfere with 
any propriety .himself; but he thought 
yoii might, If you knew the circumstance 
to-night, and by means of your uncle pre- 
vent the meeting. The colonel had some 
thoughts of speaking to Fielding, whom 
he knows a little: but when he followed 
him with that intention, he saw him take 
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his second hy the ann, and say with a 
sort of mad gaiety, * Com^, Frank ! let 
us go to a coflfee-house, and sup to- 
gether ; — it is not worth wlule to go to 
hed, and my will has long been made ; 
so let us drown care in the heart-enliven- 
ing bowl.' He then dragged his friend 
along, and they disappeared amongst the 
carriages." 

This letter put an end to Clara's only 
hope, — which was, that Fielding, when 
he had slept himself sober, would be will- 
ing to apologize for aught that he had 
said derogatory to Eleanor. But now a 
night passed not in sleep, but in an in- 
crease of excitement, would she knew add ' 
to his irritability, and that no apology 
from him could be expected. But there 
was one way to induce Davenant to apo- 
logize, and that would do as well — But 
was it practicable ? And while she con- 
vinced herself it was, she thanked Heaven, 
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and b^^ed Eleanor to cease wringing 
her hands, and walking up and down the 
room, — and Ibten to her patiently. 

" You see " she stud, " that as Fielding 
means to drink instead of sleep all night, 
there is no chance of his apologizing 
when the meeting takes place ; there- 
fore, ' unless we can prevent it, fight they 
must." 

'^And bow should we prevent it? How- 
ever, there is comfort in ^e idea that 
Fielding's hand will be so unsteady he 
c^'t kill Davenant." 

" But Davenant may kill Aim', — and is 
there any comfort in that idea? Pow 
Charles ! and poor Ellen his widowed 
sisto"!" said Clara bursting into tears. 
" How can you bear to contemplate the 
possibility of Charles's danger, even should 
Davenant be safe ?" 

" Clara," cried Eleanor, " is it possible 
that you love Relding.'" 

" liove him ! No; but b there no such 
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thin^ do you think, as pure disinterested 
humanity ? O Eleanor I there is one way 
to prevent all danger to both, and you 
can save them." 

" I !" sud Eleanor, tunung pale. 

" Yes — by telling the tnith to tbb ge- 
nerous man, who is going to mk his life 
in defence of your veracity; and by own- 
ing you did utter the folsebood of .n^tidi 
Fielding accuses you. Have the courage 
to write to Davenant, owning that poor 
Charles has waltzed with yoii,~<uid Dave- 
nantwill not think any«pol<^too much." 

" Absurd 1 how could I get a lettN to 
-him time enough ?" 

" My own footman, you know, is to be 
trusted; and he will go, I am sure, and 
watch at Davenftnt's door till he comes 
out to keep his appointment : — so you see 
nothing is easier." 

" But it is not so easy for me to write 
the letter." 

*' No ? Not to save the life of your 
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lover and poor Charles ? Eleanor, Blea- 
nor, you have a heart, howerer it is choked 
up by weaknesses. Think bow that heart 
will be wrung should Fielding (all, and 
fall your victim, as he would undoubtedly 
be, when you hear the sobs of lus sister 
and her children, and hear them ask in 
vain for that only friend of which you 
have deprived them." 
" I can then be th«r friend myself." 
" Yes, but remorse will prey upon you 
still, Eleanor. And on die contrary, sup* 
pose Davenant falls<^-will you ever know 
peace again ? When you remember that 
an ill-placed confidence in your superi- 
ority to the meanness attributed to you, 
has been the cause of his dying a violent 
death in the prime of his days — can you 
bear to witness ....?" Clara could not go 
on ; the idea of EKvenant's death was too 
insupportable, and she covered her face 
with her hands. 
Clara 1^ done wrong ; she had used 
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an offensive word — the word nteanness; 
and Eleanor resented it : — her other lies 
were respectable compared to this, and 
she knew it : for this was wholly the re- 
sult of selfish fear for herself — the fear of 
sinking in the estimation of Davenant ; 
and in angry sullen silence she listened 
to Clara. 

" Well, Eleanor, are you convinced 
that there is only one step to be taken to 
preserve the lives perhaps of two indi- 
viduals, to call them by no tenderer name, 
which you have enduigered ?" 

" They may not be in danger; and I 
am not prepared for s jdi a self-sacrifice." 

" Self-sacrifice ! Self-exaltaUon it will 
turn out to be." 

Clara paused, awaiting her answer; 
but she spoke not. 

" Well then. Miss Musgrave," cried 
Clara, " if you will not write, I will. I 
will tell the whole truth ; and when I say 
that I have seen you waltz, and that 
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Fielding has not accused yoii unjustly, 
you know Mr. Davenant will believe me 
instantly," 

" You dare not do this," exclaimed 
Eleanor ; " or if you do, beware of your 
motives, MissDelancy; you will act from 
a wish to break off my marriage with 
Davenant, and not from a disinterested 
desire of preserving lives." 

" Has my recent interference proved 
ine inclined to such baseness P Did my 
letter into Surrey prove it ? Ungrateful 
girl ! But I care not what motives you 
attribute to me — my duty is an obvious 
one, and I will perform it." She then in- 
stantly sat down to write : when Eleanor, 
seeing she was resolute, thought it would 
be better for her to make a merit of ne- 
cessity; and snatching the pen from Clara, 
she declared, " if it must be so, she would 
write herself." And she wrote as follows: — 

*' Risk not your precious life, and lift 
not, I charge you, your hand against 
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poor Fielding, in defence of ,my injturies ; 
for he- has o«/y spoken the truth. I have 
often waltzed, and he has waltzed with 
me; but the fear of sinking in your esteem, 
which was already become as precious to 
me as my existence, ui^ed me, in the 
sudden flutter and alarm of the montent, 
to deny the fact as I did. 

" Humiliating as this avowal is, I 
hesitate not to make it ; and I implore 
you not to let me have endured the a^ny 
of it in vain, 

"Oh! regard my fault, with the eyes 
of mercy, not of justice — and pity 
" The repentant 

" Eleanor Musgrave." 

This letter Clara intrusted to the care 
of her confidential servant, who had lived 
many years in the femity ; and he pro- 
mised to take his staUon near Mr. Da- 
venant's door, at four in the morning, 
and watt there till he came out. Biit 
neither Eleanor nor Clara could go to 
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bed; and tbey remuned together, walking 
up and down the apaitments, to avrnt the 
Tetum of the servant. 

Davenant meanwhile passed a sleepless 
and restless night. His will was made, 
and all his worldly affairs nearly settled 
— dierefore they did not burthen his 
mind: but the idea of acting contrary 
' to his principles, and depriving a fellow 
creature of life, did; and when he re- 
membered that if Fielding fell, his sister 
and her children would lose their chief 
support, he shuddered as if he was going 
to commit a terrible crime. And was he 
not going to commit one ? Were not the 
words — "Thou shaltnot kill"— words of 
meaning, and words to be obeyed ? 

The result of his reflecUons and of his 
BQppHcations that night was, not to fight 
nith Fielding; but he resolved to go not- 
withstanding to the place of meeting, and 
to try to pacify the wounded pride of his 
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antagonist. " And j/" after all," said he 
to himself, " Fielding has only told the 
truth?" 

The thoi^ght was misery ; but it was 
only too natural that it should pass his 
mind. He also resolved, in order to avoid 
any temptation to break his resolution, 
to go unarmed. And having'thus de- 
termined, he threw hhnself, dressed as 
he was, on his bed, and was able to 
sleep. 

By iive o'clock Clara's servant saw 
O'Byrne knock at Davenant's door, who 
rose himself to let him in. What passed 
between them it is not necessary for me 
to relate. But O'Byrne seemed at length 
satisfied (though a high-spiritedlrishnian, 
an officer, and a most gallant one too,) 
that Davenant was right in bis determi- 
nation to try to make up the affiur. But 
he did not think him right in leanng bis 
pistols behind: — " However," thtfuj^th^ 
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** there are mine ready, if called far"— 
And they entered the street. 

Clara's servant instantly presented Da- 
venant with the letter. 

*' Phhaw !" said he, " I have no timB 
to read letters now ; and this is a strangle 
liour to read one, Benson." 

"Yes, sir; but notwithstanding, you 
must read it now." 

"Must!" 

" Yes : excuse my freedom, sir ; but I 
liave promised my dear lady. Miss -De- 
lancy, (whoni I have left more dead than 
alive at home,) that I would not leafA 
you till I had seen you read it." 

** Well then, as she wishes it, I wi^." 
~ He read it therefore, and almost groaA* 
ed as he did so ; for, though he had sus- 
pected that Fielding might possibly have 
spoken the truth, he shrunk with borsot 
from this convicUon of the fact ; and stag- 
gering gainst the door, be hid his face 
lor a mom<nt. 

vol. It. K 
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• -But recovering himself, he took the arm 
of the wondering O'Byrne, saying, " We 
.shall be late:" then turning to Sanson, 
he desired him tQ tell his lady she had 
;nothing-to fear, that all danger was now 
.at an end, as he knew his duty. 

" Any message to ftfiss Musgrave?" 
*' None." 

Benson then took his leave ; and .^Da- 
venan t and O'Byrne proceeded to the Park . 
. Fielding ahd hb second were already 
.there; and Davenant beheld with emo- 
tion the agony depicted in the counte- 
:iiance of the former, sjute of hU assumed 
firmness. 

". ".You are late, sir," siud Fielding; "but 
-befpre we proceed to business, let me in- 
trust to your care, Mr. Davenant, in case 
J fall^ this letter to Miss Delancy. It 
.t«^ a secret which she must have long 
.suspected, and which at such a moment 
,1 JMay.* venture to tell even to her ; and it 
also commends to her well-known kind- 
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new the dear ones whom my death may 
make Mendless. — ^And now, ' sir, I have 
done,. and am rea^.'' 

" But J am not^" said Dsvenant in a 
choked voice ; and feeling inesistibljr at* 
traded towards the ulent^ despairing 
iaver fif CUtra Delancy. 

To be brief: Davenant, taking Field- 
ing aside, as he did not lilse to expose 
JSleanor^s conduct to O'Byme, made audi 
ample apologies to Fielding, that he could 
not but cordially accept them; and then^ 
In justice to Eleanor, he put her letteS 
itito his hands. 

. *' I believe Clara Mrged her to do ibas* 
yr&a in Fielding's fAot^^f; but he did 
not utter them : and he returned the let* 
ter in silence. 

** We had all better go to bed aguA 
now> I fancy," said Davenant. And 
they proceeded together, Dftvenant tak> 
ing Fielding's arm, and O'Byrne his. 
' Davenant would Jiot have been sony tf 
k2 
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O'Byrne ihad left him alone with FieW- 
ing; but that warm-hearted man e:q>e- 
rienced, like himself a feeling of strong 
interest in the lover of Claara Dektw:^, as 
he more than suspected him to be, and 
ivished to see more of him. He Was a]s6 
sure that he must be a hopeless lover -as 
well as hims*lf, while Davenant remained 
unmarried; since his eye, rendered pe^ 
netrating by jealousy, had discovered, 
though Dav^nant's had not, that the pre- 
ference which he would have given half 
itis fortune to excite, Davenant had ek- 
cited unconsciously, and without intend- 
ing to do it. And till Davemmt Was 
indeed anoUier's, and Clara's principles 
were called upon to combat her inclina- 
tion, he was very sure she could never 
love any other man. O'Byrne also saw 
Jthat Davenant was not in love with Elea- 
nor, and that he greatly admired Clara ; 
nor- could he at all reconcile to himself 
the present situation of affairs j especially 
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is. With air his delicate consideration for 
Bleanor, Davenant was not able to con- 
ceal entiFely from' O'Etyrne, that she liad 
acted' ill, and- was the cause- of the pro« 
jected' duel. 

'"Let her look to it," sud O'Byrne 
io'himsdf, &3 they went to the scene of 
action ; " or she will never be Mrs. Da- 
venant," 

The three genttemen walked some dmd 
in silence down Piccadilly, at the bottom 
of which Fielding, starting from his re" 
verie, said — " I fear, gentlemen, I have 
led you much out of your way — ^here then 
I. will take my leave, as I am going to 
Padiament-street." 

"It was my wish," replied' Davenant, 
"to accompany you, as the morning is 
fine,, and I am- not indined for bed my- 
self, thou§^ I recommended it to you." . 

And O'Byine, professing himself equal- 
ly disinclined to sleep, declared he would 
go also, adding, " for indeed, Mr. Field- 
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ing-, I wish to be better acquainted mth 
you." 

Davenant thought that Fielding did not 
much like his companions should accont' 
pany him any further : still, from tbo 
difficulty of retracting his determination^ 
be continued to go on ; — and they found 
diemselves at Fielding's lodging, which 
was at the entrance of Parliament-street, 
before he was aware of it. It was in a 
small court, and consequently seemed a 
situation chosen for (economy's sake, as 
well as for its vicinity to the public ofiice 
in which Fielding had accepted a place, 
as he was not rich enough to pursue the 
study of the law, when his widowed sister 
and her orphans became in a degree de- 
pendent on him. 

- Mrs^ O'Donovan, Fidding'^ sister^ was 
the mdow of an Irish officer, who had 
fallen in the service, leaving her with 
lour children, and nothing but her pen- 
afx» &QI0 government tP muntuii theio. 
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But in ber brother she found a protector, 
and her orphans a father. Consequently 
this kind brother possessed the grateful 
affections of her widowed heart ; and her 
children (amongst whom was a beautiful 
girl of seventeen) Jooked up to Fielding 
with an almost filial love. 

No wonder then that his absence from 
home during a whole night, should have 
filled them with almost insupportable 
anxiety, and that they, should have sat 
.up together, — rsometimea calming each 
other's fears, sometimes exciting'them, — 
nor that they should be watching at the 
ddoor of the house for this beloved bang's 
retum, when he and his companiouB ap- 
jteared at the gate of the court. 

The. moment they saw Folding, who 
on discovering them involuntarily rushed 
forward to meet them, his sister — speech;- 
less with overwhelming emotioiw — threw 
herself on his neck ; while his niece hung 
iondly on his arm, and, as the^tears 
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coursed eadi other down her lovely facei 
sobbed out (with an Irish accent, which 
reached to the very heart of O'Byrne^ 
" And b h your own dear sister and niece, 
my darling uncle, that you could be after 
afflicting in this way? Oh! Bill I eva; 
forgive you, dear?" 

" And the sweet creature is my own 
country woman too," whispered O'Byme 
■to Davenant, who, Gke him, did not see 
tills scene tmmoved. But beautiful as 
Mary O'Donovan was, he was not at 
■that moment sensible of her beauty. The 
idea that his aiTn had nearly been raised 
•Bgiunst this beloved brother and uncle, was 
-uppermost in his mind; accompanied bj 
an eager desire to befriend, if he could* 
•the interesting family before him. 

But all his speculations were soon 
■suspended, and even O'Byme's tender 
admiration; for Fielding (overcome by 
Ills night's sleepless excess and anxiety, 
and the emotion occasioned by the si^t 
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of tils sister and her daughter,) tumed sud- 
denly faint, and would have fallen had 
not Davenant and O'Byrne rushed for- 
ward and caught him in fheir armSj while 
the terrified mother and daughter led the 
way to a parlour, where they laid him .on 
asofo, and assisted. in endeavours ta re-;- 
vive him. 

They soon succeeded; and when' he 
recovered his recoUeotion, a nolent burst 
of te^,. which he shed on 'the bosom of 
his uster, relieval his own oppressed 
heart, and quieted theirs. 

" He will be better now," cried 03yrac; 
"be easy, dear souls^ Jie is alive and well, 
and we will leave luro to tell you all in 
his own way." 

*' Then there is something to tell," ex- 
.cldmed Mrs. O'Denovan, while Dave- 
jiant vainly tried to answer. her, vexed at 
the alarm which O'Byrne had so unne-- 
-cessarily exdited. 

b5 
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- " Oyes!** answered O'Byme, recollect- 
ing himself, " there is something very 
agreeable to tell, as I hope Mr. Relding 
has made two new friends tonight, in 
this gentleman and myself; and I am 
^re I should be both proud and obliged 
to ' be idlowed to pay my compliments 
here again at a more convenient hour 
wid'more suitable opportudity." 

" Ahd so should I," said Davenant, 
taldng Fielding's shaldng hand and pfess' 
tng it kindly; "butnow, with many apo- 
logies to these ladies for this involuntary 
intfuBion( we take our leave." 
• ''Cfood bye, my dear fellow," naiA 
O'Byrhe, fdso shddng him by the hand ; 
"and mark me, Mr. Fielding, -^if foil 
'ever Sgaih presume to fill those beautiful 
'eyes with sucK big tears, you slull an* 
■swer it to mei sir ; and I don't cere if 1 
"blow Outpour brains myself." 

He then bowed most pr(^buJo^y low 
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to the ladies; and looking back at Maty, 
us long as he could see her, he foUonved 
Davenant into the street. 

They walked some way in silence ; but 
Davenant was recalled to present objects 
•by 03yme'9 suddenlyexclaiming— " But 
-oh she is too young!" 

" Who is too young ?" said Davenant, 
lobldng earnestly at him. 
; / O'Byrne blushed, and turned a^^y his 
head, uttering, "Pshaw! nobody. in par- 
ticular : it is only a silly way that i have 
of talking in my sleep, as it were." 

" She is'certEunly oncommonly hand- 
some," replied Davenant, smiling. 
' ■ " She ! Who ?" asked the conscious 
-O'^mej dien added with a d(>ep 3igh> 
-**Ah my dear friend, I >ee you hwte 
'caught me. But now do own that sAe 
^(for I don't know her name) is veiy Uke 
Miss Delancy." 

' Davenant^ tbou^!in no humoiitfor 
■bu^iog, could, not K^tL this atUsnpt 
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of O'^rme'a to reconcile to himself his 
tnfidcUty to Clara, by fancying Maiy like 
her ; and he replied, as soon as his laugh- 
ter allowed him, " Yes, O'Byrae, yes, as 
much as a black-eyed, dark-bured, slender 
little girl can be like a blue-eyed, ^r- 
hured, tall and formed woman of three- 
and-twenty." 

"Ab! but they are alike though," 
said O'Byme, looking rather foolish; 
"and I hope I shall see the UtUe one 
agiun, and her mother too, — ^wbo is very 
eoiody also." 

IHvenant agieed with him in the hopes 
and the opinion ; and then, as he could 
not yet endure the thoughts of seeing 
Eleanor, he begged O'^rne to call at 
his uncle's on bis way home, as he thought 
he should be expected there, to say for 
him all that was necessary to quiet the 
alarm of Clara and Eleanor. 

He.did so ; and having spoken peace, 
to their troubled minds, he [^evailed on 
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4hei9 to go to bed immediately ; but he 
did not allow them to go till he had 
drawn tears irom their eyes, and nearljr 
from his own, by a description of the 
scene at the lodgings of Charles Field- 
ing. 

" I will call on dear Ellen O'Donovan 
this morning," said Clara feelingly ; and 
Eleanor would have been only too happy 
to have been able to say she would do 
tJie same. But conscious shame forbade 
her to pay the visit ; and while Clara on 
reaching her chamber soon fell into a 
calm refreshing steep, the pillow of Blea- 
nor remained feverish and sleepless. 

Davenant meanwhile returned to his 
own lodgings, perturbed, perplexed, un- 
happy, and was continuaUy saying to 
himself, " How can I ever venture to 
marry a woman on whose word I can have 
no dependence ?" 
^ It was a prospect he could not yet bear 
: to dwell upon; he therefore tum$d from* 
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- It to a pteasanter sul^ect of contempla- 
tion : namely, a plan for impronng the 
situation of Fielding; and before he went 
to bed he wrote a not^, requesting' him 
to dine with him at a coffee-house the 
next day. 

It was late before he rose ; and it Was 
very reluctantly that he dressed to go t6 
dine at his uncle's, as he dreaded his 
next meeting with Bleanor. But When he 
went, he found she was too illtei^se; 

■and it was really a relief to his mind, as 
Clara assured him she was only suffering 

'from uneasiness of mind, and the dread 
of seeing him, and perhaps of seeing 

■•"your altered eye too," added Clara with 

' B faint smile. 

' - "Has she not deserved to meet niy 
altered eye ?"saidDQVenant, who had Iwen 

'- previously informed by CI wa that Steattdr 
wished her uncle to renmn in jgrioraioe 

" of thewhole transaction.. "Aftdev6rt' now, 
• you see, she «ijoHW oondealiptot. V<>u 
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must own that tliis last violation of tnith 
Is far worse than the other." 

" She feels that herself," replied Clara; 
*' and I do assure you, that if any thing 
can prevent her &om a repetition of her 
errors, the terrors and agony of last night 
andto-day will I am convinced do it." . 

"Tj^any thing can cure Her! Oh.! 
.Miss Delancy, even your candour speaki 
"with an if! However, I see that I must 
wear the chiuns which I have forged for 
'myself; arid I will bear them as welt as 
■I can." 

In the evening Eleanor was previuled 
' on to rise I and when she came down* 
in a most becoming undress, and widi 
'every apjpearance' of excessive dejection, 
'Dave'nant'fi heart was so softened by her 
' beauty and her tears, that he promised to 
'think no more of a fault which was, he 
' owned, only too common, and nliidi in 
this instance was oceabioned by:anxiety 
-for his good opinion* 
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. The next day, howCTer, Eleanor, being 
once more assured of her prizie, though she 
Still " rejoiced in trembling," resumed 
her usual, spirits, and every trace of self- 
blame and consequent dejection was gone. 
But Davenant, instead of rejoicing in her 
recovered smiles, was so mortified, at her 
want of proper feeling, that when he came 
to his uncle's in the evening, after dining 
with Fielding, he could not help men- 
tioning his mortification to Clara, «4ien 
4ie was alone vith her ; nor could he 
help ad^ng, when he bade her good night 
'** Oh ! . Miss Delancy. why was it my hard 
fate to find you attached and engaged to 
lieutenant Beaumont ?" 
. , Clara stood for some minutes moUon- 
' less on the spot where he lett her. " I at- 
tached and engaged to Lieutenant Beau- 
mont! Cruel perfidious girlP she ex- 
. claimed ; '* this m\ist have been your 
doing ; and now I understand the sup- 
prised tenderness of Davenent's nuiuier 
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■to me ; now I know why, though he pre- 
ferred me, he was led to address another. 
But I can undeceive him, and it is not 
yet too late; and Eleanor deserves no 
delicacy, no consideration from me." But 
something whispered her that it was in- 
deed too iate I and Clara passed anothev. 
sleepless night. 

The next day a feeling of perturbation 
difficuh to be conquered, prevented her 
from asking Davenant, when he canie to 
a late breakfast, what he meant by his 
allusion to lieutenant Beaumont; and 
soon after breakfast Davenant and Mot- 
ley retired to the study of the latter. 

Clara, when the gentlemen left her, 
went into Kleanor's apartment, who was 
only just risen, end had resumed her int 
teresting languor and her touching de- 
pression, meaning to preserve them all 
that day at least, and not to appear be- 
low st^rs ; as her quick observation had 
discovered that Davenant's manner had 
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grown cold whenever she.seemed to re- 
cover her spirits ; and that it was kind 
only when she seemed depressed. 

: Ab Clara was now alone ndth lier, she 
was ^ing to ask her, what she had said 
concerning her and Mr. Beaumont, when 
M^rle/s under footman came in, evi- 
dently a little in liquor, but only enough 
to giv£ him courage without disordering 
his undeiratandirig. Having entered the 
room, be shut the door, and sud to Elea- 
nor, " I want you to do me a kindness, 
DUBS. Master has given me warning, be* 
cause I was not home till you were, that 
night ^ou were so late at the Opera ; fot 
I went out to a frolici without leave." 

' " Well, well, name your request," sud 
Eleanor. 

" It is that you would tell my master 
that, as you had givt^n your servant leave 
to go out, you had taken me to the Opera, 
and diat I was there waiting for you all 
the time." 
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■ "What insolence!" cried Eleanor, 
blushing deeply at this impudent re- 
quest : " Do you expect me to tell a lie 
to your master for your sake ?" 

" Why not, miss ? I have often told 
my master lies, and other people too, for 
youre." 

. *' Leave thero<Hn this momoit," cried 
Eleanor : " How dare you thus speak to 
meP" 

" Why, you know it is ^U true, !and 
that one good turn deserves' another," said 
he, (while Eleanor vunly made signa to 
him not to speak before Clara) — " but 
if I must go, I must ; and if you will not 
teU a white lie to keep me in my plac^ 
it is all very well, miss ; and I see there 
is no gratitude in the world." So saying' 
he left the room, and shutting the door 
with great violence, ran hastily down 
stairs ; while Eleanor, thotligh she anxi" 
ously wished to run afta; him, dared not 
go, as she was acting the invalid^ and 
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liad declared herself luioble to leave her 
room- 

' Clara was now going to demand an ex- 
planation of this extraordinary scene, bnt^ 
fieas prevented by the entrance of Elea- 
noi's inantua-inaker> who came to take 
orders ; and as she exhibited patterns of 
dresses, Eleanor was so- pleasantly En- 
gaged, that she forgot heranxietycon- 
cerning the insolent footman. Poor Klea- 
nor! she little thought what was passing. 
in her uncle's study. 

WhileMorley and Davenant were look-. 
ing over papers, the angiy footman entered 
the room, andsud, "-he was going sway,. 
■ he found, directly; but as he hoped his 
master would give him a-gsod character^ 
he came to convince him, by unburthen- 
ing his consnence, that if ever he did 
wrong he was penitent for it-; and thatr 
he must own Miss Musgrave had tempted 
him more than once to deceive his good 
master.*' 
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** How!" cried both gentlemen Kt oftce. 

*' Yes, 'tis very true. You remember, 
iiir, you and Mr. Davenant saw an officer 
-go out of the door one day, and yon asked 
me who it was, and Miss Musgrave bad 
desired me to say that itiwas a gentlemaAr 
to Miss Delancy, whereas as how it wm 
Captdn Lethbridge to her." 

*'Can this be true? "stud Davenant to 
his uncle. 

" I really don't knowi but...." 

" Nay, 'tis all true, and more. Thai 
night, sir, that she staid from the Opera 
she expected the captain to call ; and sh^ 
said if he did, I was to ctUl her out, and 
«ay it was the mantua-makorwho wanted 
})er; and you inayrememberldidsayso; 
■and she went out and staid some time." 

" Yes, yes — so she did — so she did ;. 
hut I cannot hdieve your story." 

"Nor I," cried Davenant; "mybC'- 
trothed wife having clandestine meetings 
ivith aiu)ther man ! Impossible l** 
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.- " May be you think she can't writ* to 
^knother man dther: but there-~as I am 
•now no. longer your servant and never 
Iwas hers — there is a letter to the captain, 
^rluch I was to put in the post ; but as she 
iias revised me a kindness, why should I 
do her oite ? — so there it 4s." 

l^Iorley toOk the letter, speechless with 
mge and consternation, and instantly 
broke the seal. 

" Hold, sh:! what are yon doing?" cried 
j)avenant. 

i ^'My duty — my duty both to her as a 
'guardian, and to you as an unde : re- 
fmember, she is still my ward, and I had 
'fwhidden \ffi to encourage Captain Leth* 
-^dge's addresses." He then eagerly read 
the letter ; and with every limb trembling 
.yA&i agitation he desired her treacherous 
agent to leave the room, and let Miss 
Afcsgrave be summoned to attend him. 
, The footman obeyed : and as he left 
the roohi Clara entered on some message 
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to her uncle, and beheld with alarm the 
countenances of both the gentlemen.— 7 
"What has happened ? What is the mat- 
ter ?" cried she. 
, " You will soon know," replied her 
uncle, giving Eleanor s letter toDavenant^ 
who,- though he was shocked at the du> 
plicity of the writer, was glad to find his 
jeinancipation was now secure. 

Eleanor sent word that she was not 
able to come down, stairs, she therefore 
begged to see the gentlemen and Miss 
Delancy in her dressing-room ; and thejr 
obeyed the summons. 

"So, madam!" said her uncle, "I have 
discovered in what manner qiy ward treats 
my nephew, her affianced husband. Sq, 
madam! I find you. receive clandestine 
visits, and write clandestine letters to a 
Captiun Ijethbridge, spite of your solemn 
engagements to Mr. Davenant." 

" Who says — ^who dares...." 

" Nay, nay— beware. Miss Musgrave^ 
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. nor add more folsehood to treachery, al- 
ready terrible to me," cried Davennnt; 
while Clara, pale and trembling, sup- 
ported herself by the chair next her. 

"look, madam!" criedMorley, " the 
man whom you bribed to tell me lies has 
turned informer ; and I have read this 
letter from you to Lethbridge, in which 
you tell lum, * that spite of all he hears and 
sees, your marriage with my nq)hew is 
by no means sure; that I, your cruel 
guar^an, persecute you to marry him, 
because I think he will die if you do not, 
as he is most devotedly attached to youj 
and that as for five years more you must 
be entirely in my power, you are afraid 
your weakness of character may at length 
lead you to yield to my importunities ; 
but that at present you hold out, as his 
image reigns triumphant, and you must 
ever love him best, even though yoo 
marry Davenant.' There, madam! there 
«reyour hand- writing and your signature. 
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t presume you do hot ptesteod to deny 
them ?' 

" Hear me, sir — hear me," cried Eleat 
nor, clasping her hands in agony ; " it , 
was fear for Mr. Davenant*s life that led 
ine to write thus ; for Lethbridge has 
threatened it ; and all I wished was, to 
be married during his absence at quarters, 
unknown to him ; for indeed, indeed, 
Mr. Davenant, I love you best, and only 
you." 

" You say the same thing," he replied. 
>' to Captain Lethbridge, madam : con- 
sequently you must deceive one of uS, 
and can deserve confidence from n«ther: ■ 
therefore, . ^ough every thing for our 
marriage is ht advuiced, thb letter ju«< 
tiiies me to myself, and to every one, 
'for dedaring our engagemoit null and 
void, now and for ever." 

Eleanor instantly fell into strong hy- 
sterics, and waa conveyed to ber cbam- 

VOJL. II. L 
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bett mdCtati, pitying wlule she blamed 
her, assisted to convey her to her apart- 
ment. 

Tbe paroxysm however soon subsided i 
and as Eleanor desired to be left alon^ 
Clara returned into the study. She 
faund Davenant informing her guardian, 
that he thought it would be only delicate 
wid proper in him to leave London for a 
short Ume> under the present circiunr 
stances ; and both Morley and Clara 
agre^ with him in opinion. 

According^ he sePoff br has estate in 
SuTTty diat evening ; having previously 
been informed by Clara, that Bleanor 
had told h«r she intendjed to visit an in- 
vaUd sister in Devoashire, as soon as she 
WW a;Ue to undertake the joura^. 

■ '* In that Gtse, sir," said Davemmt to 
bis uncle, "I shall return to town u 
aooB as you infonn me that Miss Miis- 
graw is gone.** 
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' " Then I'sliall announce her departure 
to you," replied Morley, *'& soon as it 
hM taken place." 

When Clara returned toJEleanor after 
she had t&ken leave of Ihtvenanti she 
found her in stronger hysteric^ than ahe 
had yet witnessed : but as her qtuck ear 
sow distinguished in her convulsive sobs, 
the tone of real anguish, rather than thtt 
of mortified feeling and angry ^sappoint- 
meat, she felt more compassion (or her 
than she had experienced on her first at- 
tack ; and wondered what had caused tUs 
new a^tatloQi so evidoitly deriving its 
source from tAti misery <tf the heart. 

Her- wonder was not of Icmg continu' 
ance ; for Eleanor, Unable to speak, put 
ft letter into her hand recently rece»TeJ^ 
from Capttdn Lethbridge; in which, bet 
told her, that having discovered she had 
deceived him in her assurances that there 
was nothing as yet fixed between her an4 
Mr. Davenant, for that he iw^ ht«w her 
l2 
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weddtag-dresses were making, he de- 
clared he i^ould never see or speak to 
her again, but forget as soon as possible 
a woman&o treacherous, so false, and so 
wholly unworthy of the love of a fond 
and- confiding heart. 

Clara felt herself moved to excessive 
.ptty when »he read this letter, and saw 
-the real anguish which it occasioned 
Eleanor, though she could not but own- 
'^e retribution was just ; since Eleanor, 
-led by ambidon and probably by less 
worthy motives, had prevmled on herself 
'to tvoo and to accept the addresses of a 
man whom she ^d not love, and to give 
■up the man whom she did. 

Still Clara was as yet unable >to under- 
stand why Eleanor had played a double 
part on this occasion; and why, when 
- she was sure of marrying Davenant, she 
had not resolutely given up Lethbridge. 
When Eleanor, was more composed, 
Clara could not help interrogating her on 
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. this subject; and she at lengthdrew froifl 
her a confession that^ though' ehe was 
apparently on the eve of marriage with 
Davenant, ahtr had always a sort of con- 
viction on her mind that something would 
happen to prevent the union from taking 
place. But she could not prevful on 
herself to give Clara a reason for this ap- 
|wehension. ' She could not bear to own 
to her, that it proceeded from a convic- 
tion of Davenant's having conquered his 
repugnance to her character, merely by 
the force of grateful pity for her sup- 
posed attachment to himself — an attach- 
ment which he was taught to believe 
pernicious to her health and her peace ; 
and as she was conscious that before the 
wedding-day arrived many more proofs 
of her djsingenuousness and disr^ard to 
truthi might come out, sufficient to jus- 
tify Davenant, to his own mind at least, 
in breaking ofi'theconnexion.she thought 
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it better not to give up entirely the man 
whom her heart preferred, till she was 
certain of obtaining him who was the 
choice of her ambition. 

But now both were lost to her: though 
she still flattered herself she should be 
able to convince Lethbi^dge she ha4 
broken with Davenant for his sake j and 
in the mean while she resolved to con- 
ceal her mortification and uneasin^ 'vi 
a distant comity, and there concert meu^ 
to bring about a reconciliation >^tl) I^th« 
bridge. But as she wished to ^ve her 
own colouring to the rupture with Dave-^ 
nant, she refused to accept Clara's otlef 
to attend her to her sister's — >since she 
feared her observant eye, and undevia- 
ting sincerity. Nor was it long before 
Khe set oflf for Devonshire^ leaving Clara 
so full of hope ^d happiness, that she 
aeemed to have changed characters with 
Elijanor, wd to wonder thftt 9^9 ?o^W 
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ever tlunk life, as she had lately done, a, 
burthen which she should at any time 
be glad to lay down, 

*' Surely," saM. Clara to herself, •* I 
riialt now have no difficulty in telling 
Mr. Davenant Z am not engaged to any 
onet and then....." But the next moment 
ahe recollected, that if she had sudi dif> 
ficutty in pr^vadling on herself to say thi& 
to him when he was an eng^ed man,. 
how much more difficult would it be for' 
hev to a»yit now he was disengaged I 
Still this recollection had not power to 
dejH%ss hw spirits, "for was not Davenant 
freed from a woman unworthy of him ? 
and was not that enough to exhilarate 
the woman who tenderly loved him ?" 

In the meanwhile Clara was impatient 
for Davenant's return : but he arrived 
even sooner than she could have ex* 
pected, after the receipt of his uncU'a 
letter. 

Clara, not knowing be was returned^ 
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^me singing down stairs, and with a' 
light step bounded into her guardian's 
study, whom she had left alone. 

On seeing Davenant, her usual resefte 
of manner returned ; and her buoyant 
spiHts were lost, in the consciousness 
that tell-tale blushes were now mantling 
on her cheek ; — and white Davenant, 
pleased and .flattered at her confusion, 
came fonirard to meet her, blushing al- 
most as deeply as herself, Morley began 
to believe that after all he was wrotig 
concerning the poor lieutenant. 

" Sidney," said he, " I cannot think 
what is come to that girl. She is now 
more riotoas, I think, than ever poor 
•Eleanor was — there she goes, singing 
about the house — she comes ^wn stairs 
two steps at a time, and seems to have 
forgotten that there is such a thing as 
walking in a sober steady pace. I have 
heard you admire Clara's pensive graces, 
Sidney; if so, I ann afraid you' will miss 
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your old fevourites very much ; for they 
are certainly gone." 

*' 1 am inclined to think," replied Da- 
venant, " that I shall always aihnire Miss ' 
Delancy's present graces to much, that I , 
shall not be conscious I ever admired 
ijny other." 

" Very galhrnt indeed ! But come, Sid- ■ 
ney, you must own that it is very unfeel- 
ing and very unsentimental in Clara, to . 
be in such high spirits so soon after her 
friend Bleanor's departure, and under 
such circumstances too. Answer, Clara, 
and defend yourself if you can." 

" That I can very easily," she replied, 
with a degree of blushing archness which 
became her much. "True, Eleanor ia 
my friend ; but then I have another friend^ 
full as old a friend as Eleanor, and cer- 
tainly as estimable ; and while I deplore 
Eleanor's disappointment, I am abun- 
dantly conaoled by the consciousneaa of 
— of— - 

l5 
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" Of what ?" eried DaTenant. 

** Of his deliverance." 

" Deliverance indeed 1 think it," said 
Morley ; " but surely, Clara, you once 
thought it a very suitable match." 

** Never, sir, never." 

*' Never ! You amaze me. I thought 
you said, — that is, you thought, my dear, 

' that " Here Morley began to recollect 

that he had assured Davenant Clara had' 
said what she never uttered, in order to 
influence his nephew ; and he became so 
confused, that he was ^ad to make an 
excuse to leave the room ; and Davenant 
was left alone with Clara. 

" You surprise me — ^you agreeabty sur- 
prise me," said Davenant ; " for my uncfe 
assured me you wctt desirous that I 
should be the husband of your friend." 

"Is it possible?" 

"It is most true;" and he rqteate^ 
with great accuracy all that Mortey bad 
ever »id on the subject. 
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Clan was at first speechles» with yex&- 
tion aad surprise; but she »oon convinced 
Davenuit that she had not sEud any thiitg 
on which Morley could with truth have. 
grciunded what he asserted ; except ihat 
she had owned she thought the behaviour 
of Davenant and Bleanor in the coach 
zesembkdthatofloVere; — and vou know," 
Ae added, smiling, but blushing, " that 
I was very conect in that asseitton." 

Nor could the conscious Davenaid denjr 
tiiefoct. 

" Alas r observed Clna, "* this wa» 
some of my guardian's w^e iywg, in 
which he s^es ne harm. Yet for what 
purpose did he say this ? Still' he could 
not have- said it without design.'' 

And both Davenaint Uid Clara fell into 
a silent considoatioa of what his motivG* 
cotddbe. 

At this mefbent comfKoy was an^ 
Muneedin the drwving-room ; andDaf 
Tenant took his leam to return no-nuMW 
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till the next day, as he was engaged to 
dine out. But he was in no frame of 
mind to be an agreeable companion at 
a'ny party, as hope once more had pos- 
session of his heart, and he wanted to in- 
dulge in the pleasing reveries into which 
it threw him ; for, if (lis uncle was capable 
of deceiving him voluntarily in one in- 
stance, he might in another; and Clara 
might be free both heart and hand. But 
then the sword and other things recurred 
to him; stilt hope predominated, and lie 
resolved to have an explanation with Clara 
the next day. 

Accordingly he came to his uncle's, 
prepared to ask herself whether she was 
an engaged woman or not ; but he sought 
her in vwn inth* front drawing-room, 
where she usually sat ; and laying his hat 
down, he went into his uncle's study. 
*- He too was [absent; he therefore re- 
turned into the front draidng-room, in 
which, just as he entered, he sawClara 
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in tesETs leaning on the shoulder oF a 
young man in a military great coat, while 
he, kusing her cheek, as he pressed her 
to his bosom, uttered an earnest " God . 
bless you !" and rushing past Davenant 
disappeared in a moment. 

Davenant for an instant stood riveted 
to the spot in painful emotion. The 
question he came to ask was, he feared, 
answertid already, and that he had just 
beheld the envied Beaumont. 

The thought was insupportable, and 
he too. ran down fitairs^ and out of the 
house : but he had not gone for when 
he recollected that he had no hat on, 
and that he .had left it on the drawing- 
room table. He was therefore forced to 
go back; and when he re-entered the 
rooms he found Clara leaning with her 
head on her hands, in such evident agi- 
nation that pity . and alarm became his 
predominant feelings ; and he sat down 
by her, jesolved^to (Uscover the cause qf 
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her distress, and to do all in his -poVfet' 
to relieve it. He began by asldng her 
if the gentleman who had just left her 
was not Mr. Beaumont. She replied in 
the affirmative. He tiien asked if he' 
was going to the West Indies with hia 
regiment. She replied that he was ; and 
then with s beating heart prepared her- 
self for t3ie next question which sfae ex- 
pected Davenant was about to ask. 

" MifisDelancy," said Davenant, "what 
I have witnessed this morning determines 
me to leave London^ to-morrow, on a 
four through England ; but before I go, I 
wish to prove how dear, how very dear to 
me is the happiness of A£rs. Deianc^a 
daughter" 

-. Here he rose, and traversed the room 
in great agitation; hut re-seating lmn> 
stSf, he said — " There was a tim« — fot 
lihy should I be ashamed to own it .'*-^>^ 
wben I hoped to transfer the afiection 
whidl IfOKs felt for &e mod» to tbft 
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equally idolized daughter; but scarcely 
had I seen you, and found how capable 
you wereofrealinngmyhigh-raised hopes 
cf happiness, when I was told you were 
attached, if not engaged, to a Lieutenant 
Beaumont." 

*• Who told you so ?" said Qara, in- 
terrupting him. 

*' My uncle ; and Eleanor by hints, or 
rather more than hints, confirmed his 
tissertion." 

"I suspected as much," observed Clara. 
And Davenant continued:—" What 
they sfud was confirmed also by circum- 
stances, and what I have seen this morn- 
ing puts the question beyond a doubt ; 
and all die faint hope with which I enter- 
ed the house is vanished for ever. Now 
then, ever dear Clara, listen to the voioe 
<ff afriend — and let me prove myself one." 
[Here he paused in strong emotion ; and 
Clanii too happy and too agitated to 
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Speak, covered her face with her hand- 
kerchief.] 

" Clara," continued Davenant, reco- 
vering his voice, " you, as yet, have no 
power over your fortune ; bu 1 1 have money 
and interest, and I offer you both, to get 
your lover exchanged into a regiment 
which is not likely to be sent into a dan- 
gerous climate like that of the West In- 
dies, and then I will lendhim money to pur- 
chase promotion. Sweet indeed it would 
. have been to me to try to promote your 
happiness myself ; but as that is impos- 
sible, 1 wll console myself by endeavour- 
ing to promote it with another. Speak, 
Miss Delancy — tell me you pity me, and 
will console me by accepting my offer.". 

Clara now took her handkerchief from 
her face, and smiling through her tears, 
said, while she placed her hand on hi*^^ 
_" I do accept your oflFer, for and in the 
name of lieutenant Beaumont ; and It 
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has relieved my mind from fears con- 
cerning him, which have pressed heavily 
upon it. Bat let me beseech you never 
to reveal what he is to me." 
" Never, if you desire me not." 
" I do. Then know that lieutenant 
Beaumont is— " 

- " What?" said Davenant, almost gasp- 
ing for breath. 

*' My Jather*s son, and my brother!" 
"Thank heaven,"cried Davenant, burst- 
ing into tears, the result of mingled and 
overwhelming feelings, amongstwhich joy 
was predominant. And Clara, though 
with a faltering voice, continued thus: — 
" The secret of the relationship was dis- 
closed to me by my mother, vA\o heard 
it from my father in the earliest days of 
their courtship ; but it was told by him 
to her alone, and by her to me only, that 
I might continue to Mr. Beaumont, after 
her death, the friendship which she had 
ever shown him. Impatiently therefore. 
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have I awaited the time of my comtog^ 
of agej that I might be able to assist 
him in the Une of his profes^on, Bot 
being, like mjf mother, unwilling to ex- 
pose my fether to btame of any kind,- I 
too have kept our relationship secretj and 
so has Beaumont : to you, howf^er, I 
have made no Scrapie of revealing it, be- 
cause I know it is safe,, and-—" 

" And why," said Davenant, eagerly 
approaching her, and taking her unre-- 
luctant hand; " speak on, dearest Cl&n, 
and tell me why you have confided to ma 
a secret withheld from every one else ?" 

" Because," replied Clara in a faint 
voice, '• it may perhaps, som^ time or 
Qther, be my duty, as well as pleasure, to 
have noreservefrom you." And Davenant, 
understanding how much these words im-' 
plied, was not stow to take advantage of 
them. 

Explanations between lovers are very 
f atisfactory to the parties concerned, bt}C 
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very loottsh things to describe ;~^so I will 
not attempt it. Suffice, that Clara was 
fis ingenuous as Pavenant had been, and 
owned to htm that his attachment had 
not preceded hers : and Mr. Morley re- 
turned from his tpoming business, to find 
to his surprise, those whom he had left 
friends become engaged lovers, — though 
delicaoy and propriety forbade them to 
think of declaring their engagement for 
even inonths to come. 

But while Morley cotigratulated Ms 
nephew and his ward on the prospect of 
a union which he owned was a well as- 
sorted one, he was struck by the coldness, 
almost amounting to severity, with which- 
boUi Clara and Davenant addressed him. 
But as they were too ingenuous to con- 
ceal the cause of their displeasure, it was 
not long before both Davenant and Clara 
told 'him that his inaccuracy of repre- 
sentation, not to call it by a harsher name, 
WM such, and had nearly b?en so petni' 
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cious in ita consequences; that it called' 
Cor the most severe reprehension on thdr 
part; and. they hoped that he, like Elea- 
nor, would take warning by experience, 
and learn that even wMte lies may be in 
their result as destructive of the happiness 
of others aa those which are denonunated 
Ijie wicked and the malignant. In short, 
that he would lay it down as a rule of 
conduct, that no actions are certain to he 
nght, safe, and respectable, of which truth 
is not the impeller and the guide. 

" Upon my word, young people," re- 
plied Morl^, trying to laugh, but more 
ijiolined to cry, " you are very conceited, 
and very presumptuous, in thus laying 
down the law to me, and taking me to 
task, as if I were a child, and you were 
gray beards. But perhaps you are right: 
still, how could I foresee that Eleanor 
would turn out such a naughty girl ?" 

" No ; but still you knew I was always 
inclined to love Clara best; and think 
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what misery your misrepresentation had 
nearly fixed on me for life !" ' 

" And on me too," cried Clara un- 
guardedly, but with great feeling. 

" On you too!" cried Morley archly; 
" Would Sidney's marrying Eleanor have 
made you miserable ?* 

" At least," replied Clara, " it would 
liave doomed me to a single life ; for I 
believe I should never have loved another 
man." 

" Say no more, girl," said Morley with ' 
much emotion, while Davenant fondly 
pressed her hand to his heart ; " I shud- 
der to think that I have been so near 
'making two such excellent beings wretch- 
ed. And now I feel that the best amends 
I can make you at this moment is leaving 
you together.. ..but what is to become of 
the poor lieutenant ?" 

" He remuns to me the friend he al- 
ways was, and no more," replied Clara ; 
" for I assuie you he is engaged, though 
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not to me ; and Davenant will try to pro- 
mote hiriii" 

Morley then Eisked no more questions, 
but left the lovers alotie. 

i)aveiumt now inf(»Tned Clara that he 
had been so fortunate as to procure Kidd- 
ing a higher appointment^ and, conse- 
quently> a greater salary, in the office in 
which he now was ; and that there was 
fto doubt but that lie would in time be 
promoted still further. 

I will add here that Mrs. O^Oonorsir 
was, a few months after, married to the 
man who had been, the first choi<» of 
her youi^ heart ; and who was now able 
to mamtun her m affluence^ and to be 
a father to hfx children ; that Colonel 
O'Byme had not much diflEicultyin trans- 
ferring his affections from Clara Delancy 
to Mary O'Donovan, whom he still per- 
sisted to think a striking likeness of the 
former ; and that Mary, with her mother 
9Xid uncte's entire' and delighted appro- 
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batiott, bestowed her hand, as well as hei* 
iieartj on the warmhearted Irishman- 

Eleanor meanwhile had no opportunity 
of attempting to regain the affection of 
Captain Lethbridge^ as he married an- 
other ¥^"13" two months after he broke 
ufT his acquaintance with her ; not being 
recalled to his allegiance to her by the 
news of her rupture with Davenant. 

But whether she felt the loss of him 
or not is very problematical; as, not long 
after the marriage of Davenant and Clar» 
took place, she accepted the addreasea 
of a nobleman many years older thaa 
herself, whom she met at SidmouA, 

A different result has attended the mar- 
riages of CWa and of £leftnor, as might 
well be expected from the difference of 
their characters. 

Eleanor's husband is naturally esoui^ 
jealous oi his young and beauti&t wifi^ 
who> by her habitual disr^ud of trut}^ 
has wholly annihilated tu« confidence iti 
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her word, and therefore exposes herself 
often to the suspicion of errors which 
she is incapable of, by die constant de- 
tection of that guilt to which she is con- 
tinually j9ron«. If she goes out alone, 
her husband, on her return, d«es not 
'believe that she has only been to such a 
place, and seen only certain persons ; — 
and if he accompanies her abroad, he 
fancies he sees signs of secret intelligence 
in her manner, and that her eyes, when 
turned from him, are employed in tron- 
veying signals of invitaUon to approach, 
or hints to forbear approaching her ; 
while her life is passed in a series of do- 
mestic bickerings at home, and endless 
preparations for them abroad. 

Not such is the life of Clara and, of 
Davenant. Mutual confidence^ the re- 
sult of mutual esteem, founded on a 
knowledge of each other's unsullied in- 
t^rity, makes their hours glide away 
in uninterrupted happiness ; while ikai 
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children (early taught that a love and 
practice of truth are the only sure foun- 
dation of that moral character which, by 
exdtixig confidence, leads not only to 
peace of mind, but to the esteem and 
respect of our friends and fellow-crea" 
tures) are likely to ^vw daily in vhtue 
under the watchful eyes of their aflfec- 
lionate pivents ; and to mnird those 
parents for ihe pebCspts' which thejr 
tBACH, and the examPls. which Qxcf 

6lVE. 
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i/HBiiE neva was a haj^ier fiunily tliati 
that "of Mr. WoodyHle, ,nor one whose- 
happiness seemed more likely tQ last. He 
was a prosperous manufacturer in a }&rge 
city ; his eldest son was clerk to a general 
merchant in London, and was sure when 
he was old enough of having a share in 
the firm ; for the head partner in the firm 
had no children, and itrwas thought likely 
that Henry Woodyille would be his heir. 
Shzabeth Woodville too, the eldest daugh- 
ter, WHS going to be remarkably well mar- 
ried In every point of view, and her success 
in life exhibited the triumph of character 
and female attraction over pride and pre- 
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jtidice ; for her lover was rich and highly 
connected, and his father had forbidden 
him to think of making a woman his wife 
who had neither high hirth nor fortune: 
but chance having thrown Elizabeth in 
Mr. Harcourt's way, (where he did not 
know ho* nor she him, and under nrcum- 
stances which called forth from her some 
of those little services that women alone 
can render,) he was so charmed with her 
|>er8on, manner, and qualities, that, as 
soon as he knew who site was, he retracted 
Ina prohibition to the union, and even- 
bestowed on it the wannest approbation; 
and as soon as his son was five-and-twen^ 
it was settled that they were to marry. 

Henry Woodville was now looking Cor- 
.ward with great impatience to the hour 
when he should be taken into the firm ;. 
for he had lately &llen in love, though the 
object of his passion was not only wholly 
unconscious of it, but had never even 
looked at turn to the best of his belief. 
M 2 
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She had three or (our times aceompa- 
med her mother to Mr. Comtnay's, when 
she came to speak to him on business 
rehitive to (he disposal of a large stock of 
wine left by her deceased husband> and 
bad been too modest to look at any one; 
tho^ore WoodvUle was sure her ejfes had 
never met his: but still he had looked 
and loved ; and though her mother's si- 
tuation was such as to forbid his nusUtg 
his fa(^>es to the possession of her daugh- 
ter while he was a clerk, be knew that, 
when in business- for himself, she would 
have no right to lot^ down on him. Ac- 
cdrdingly be (^ose to feed rather than 
starvehispsiBsitNi, and he always contrived 
to meet them in ihe Mall in St. James's 
park (HI a Sunday evening, where habited. 
in bis best array, with his coiaeau tk 
eha^e by his side, (that being the dress 
costume in the re^ during which the 
orcumstances that I have to relate hap- 
pened,) he hoped to attract the ejres of 
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Anna Vincent, and lead her to read in 
his, the wishes of his heart. But he tried 
in vaio : and once when he had an oppor- 
tunity of doing her a service, and perhaps 
of catching her eye, the timidity of true 
love prevented bim from taking advantage 
of the opportunity; for his less interested 
ccHiqamion took up the glove she dropped, 
and on presenting it to her, received that 
look and those smiling thanks which to 
him wouhi have been invaluable. 

He consoled himself, however, by the 
thought, that when he was a partner ia 
the concern, he would get his kind friend 
Mr. Courtnay to introduce bim, and then 
perhaps she would look at him. 

But a most sad and unexpected blow 
waa now put to bis expectadons, and the 
prosperity of bis family. 

Circumstances over which he bad no 
control, and which no industry and no 
care could have prevented, brought oa 
the ruin of Mr. Woodville. However, 
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such was the universal conviction of his 
probity, and such the general opinion of 
bis worth, that his certificate was instantly 
signed, and he enabled by his friends to 
go on with his business agun. But though 
his creditors cheerfully took fifteen shil- 
lings in the pound in full of all demands* 
Mr. Woodville knew he should not rest 
til! he had paid the full amount of his debt, 
with interest ; and as his trade became 
very prosperous, and he lived in thetnost 
frugal manner in order to effect his pur- 
pose the sooner, he had every prospect of 
gratifying his laudable ambition. During 
this time he had also the satbfiaction ef 
finding, that his unmerited mUfortuoes 
had had no effect on Mr. Harcourt; hut 
that the good man had said, " This is a 
misfortune that is unaccompanied with 
disgrace, and which has only served to 
prove the high esteem in which Mr. 
Woodville is held, and to call forth in 
him the exhibition of new virtues." 
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Mr.Woodville might have had another 
gratification, but it was concealed from 
him. Mr. Courtnay had now taken Henry 
Woodvilie into the trade : he therefore 
".resolved to shorten the duration of his 
■parent's privations and frugal mode of 
living, by laying-by half of his annual in- 
come, in order to facilitate the full pay- 
m»)t of his father s debts ; and while thiJs 

- remained undone; he forbade himself to 
think of marrying, though he could not 

- help loving the unconscious object of his 
passion, whose mother, having sustained 
some reduction of income, was gone from 
Iiondon with her daughter, in order to 
live cheap: but the place of her residence 
was not yet known to Mr. Courtnay. 

Things went on in this manner for 
three years ; and at the end of that time 
Henry remitted his savings to his father, 
who at first refused to accept them; but 
on finding that they would liquidate the 
debt to all but a hundred pounds, he ret 
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solved to Kvaid his son's filial piety by 
accepting them, as he preferred heing hjs 
debtor to being that of any other man ot 
men ; and he wrote Henry, by return of 
post, such a letter as well repud bim for 
^y sacrifice that he had made, £liza- 
beth's lover had great pleasure in nuking 
this trait in Henry's character known to 
his fEitber, and he owned that he should 
be proud to be allied to so virtuous a &- 
mily. 

" Now then," thought Henry, " my 
income is nearly my own ; the remaining 
hundred pounds will soon be gained by 
ray father and me, and then I may think 
of marrying; and though Mrs. Vincent 
has left London, no doubt Mr. Courtnay 
will be able to find out her residence." 

It was now the race time at Reading 
(in Berkshire); and Henry, who had hi- 
therto rarely left bu^ness, and had on 
principle avoided all unnecessary expense, 
resolved, as he had never seen a race, to 
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go to this ; he also promised 1 
much pleasure from attending the race- 
ball, especially as he thought it vrm not 
impossihle that chance might lead him to 
see his beloved there. Accordingly wiUl 
the approbation of his partner he set oS 
for the races. 

There is, there can be no pleasure so 
great as that which has been earned bj 
self-denial, and the surrender of one's own 
gratification for the sake of duty; and 
when Henry Woodville set off on his first 
pursuit of amusement, he experienced 
sudi a delightful flow of spirits, and such 
a feeling of joyous expectation as he had 
never known before, and which made the 
pleasant road along which he passed to 
the pretty town of Blading appear to hirft 
a sort of " opening paradise." 

When he reached Reading, he found 

that the races were to beg^n the next day ; 

and having discovered which was the most 

fashionable pnmienade, he reptured to it* 

m5 
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in hopes of seeing the lady of his aSec* 
tions amongst the company. But he look* 
ed in vain ; thoi^i love and Jancy often 
clothed a coming object in her form, 
making the delusion sometimes so strong, 
that his heart throbbed violently mth an- 
ticipated pleasure and emotion, till a 
nearer approach convinced him of his mis- 
take. Howevej, the evening was fine, the 
walk pleasant, the women handsome, and 
he was amused ; since the sunshine from 
Trithin met and increased the sunshine 
without, and there was also hope for the 
morrow ! 

The morrow came, and Henry repaired 
to the race-ground. He surveyed the car- 
riages with a scnitini^ng eye ; — ^but she 
was not there. He went on the standi 
but he beheld her not, — and he was dis- 
appointed : yet what reason had he to be 
dis^pointed ? He had had no reason to 
pappose she was likely to be there, and he 
(^uld not help owning to bdmself, no one 
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but a brain-sick lover could have exalted 
a possibility only into a probability ; till 
at last he could not help laughing at his 
own folly. But, better still-r-when the 
race began he ^^so forgot it. 

The sight was beautiful, and the anxiety 
of interested spectators catching. Henry 
soon had a favourite horse himself. First 
he learnt to be interested for " blue," an- 
other time for ''- purple ;" till at last he 
found himself betting with strangers, and 
new hopes, fears, and feelings awakening 
in his breast ; while in the stimulating 
pleasure of a race, he lost all sense of the 
probable cruelty attending the training, 
and the forced exertions of the animals 
before him. 

Nor did the enjoyment cease to blind 
.him while it lasted ; and wheji on his re- 
turn to the ordinary he dined with some 
■ of the joyous company from the ground, 
■he could remember nought but that h¥ 
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WM pleased, and that he looked forward 
to the next day's course nith pleasure. 

If his companions (who were all stnui- 
gus to him) were not intellectual, th^ 
were harmless : — they, Uiie himself had 
aaly betted small sums. And the even -' 
ing at the ball, though not delightful, (as 
Heniy did not see his love there, whcHa 
in spite of his reason he still tried to dis- 
cover,) had some charm for his unprac- 
tised eyes, and he went to rest eagerly 
' antiripating the nest day. 

It came, and brought with it a trial to 
Henry; for a young man appeared at the 
inn and on the course, who had been 
fdlow-clerk with him at Mr. Courtnay's, 
and who had expected to have been taken 
into the firm before he was. But such 
had been his dissipated habits, his love of 
pleasure and utter neglect of his duties, 
Ihat when his fether waited on Mr. Court- 
oay to propoB&the terms of his entering 
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into business with him, the latter pe- 
remptotily refused to have any connexiot^ 
with one who was wholly incapable of 
impjToviqg, or even of keq>ing up the in- 
terests of .any trade, and very capable of 
decreasing and embarrassing it. 

Ndtiiet the father nor the son ever 
fbrgave this just punishment of the vices 
of the latter: and when Henry Wood- 
ville, on the strength of his excellent 
conduct, was admitted into that firm 
whence David Bradford had been re- 
jected, the latter as well as his father 
became the determined enemies of that 
more successful because more deserving 
youth ; and so apt did Bradford always 
seem to quarrel with Henry, that, in com- 
pliance with Mr. Courtnay's warning 
voice and his own principles, he made 
it a rule to avoid being Icmg together 
where Bradford was. Therefore when 
he saw hi^ on the race-ground, and 
femnfl.liun detemuned to |>« near him, 
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to provoke him to bet, and to enter intd 
conversation with him — while his coun- 
tenance expressed animosity, though be 
spoke in a tone of kindness ; and whm 
he reflected on the irritations of nerve 
and feeling which such a scene was likely 
to induce, he wisely resolved to avoid 
the danger, which if he met he could 
not perhaps be proof against; and be- 
fore the last heat was begun, he not 
only left the race-ground, but the place 
itself, and mounting his horse went on 
to Abingdon, where the assizes were ex- 
pected to begin in a day or two. 

Though alone, Henry Woodville had 
not the feeling of bang solitary ; for he 
loved reading, and was ever fond of com- 
nmning with his own thoughts — ae those 
who have vigorous and well-filled minds 
always are : — therefore, though disap- 
pointed of the companion who was to 
have accompanied him on this excur»on^ 
-he had resolved nottog^ve it- up; and 
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now that he had undertaken it, he stitl 
felt cheerful and satisfied, though he 
found himself alone in a crowd in the 
streets, and at the principal inn of the 
busy town of Abingdon ; and he be- 
guiled the two evenings which were to 
elapse before the assizes began, in read- 
ing, and in writing to Mr. Courtnay and 
to his own family. 

At length the judges entered the town, 
mth a degree of state and solemnity 
worthy of the high and mvfvl office (I 

. may call.it) which they had to fulfil ; and 
Henry, while the trumpets and the belU 
announced their approach and their ar- 
rival, could not help thinking, with a sad 

-sickness of the heart, on those to whom 
those sounds, instead of opening a pro- 
spect of revelry and amusement, awaken- 
ed the shudderings of alarm, the antici- 

..padon of agonizing suspense, and the 

;fear of judgement and of death. 

_, ; " I shall have no heart," thought he. 
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" for the public amusements of the weA. ; 
hut I shall be deeply interested in attend- 
ing the courts of justice." And he was 
so much interested, that on the first day 
of the assizes he was in court till the 
judges adjourned; and having returned 
thither when they did, he remiuned there 
till the business ended for the ni^t. 
-But a most punful surprise awaited him 
on his return to his inn. The landlord 
met him on his entrance, and told him, 
that as his house was otherwise quite full, 
he had taken the liberty of putting a 
gentleman (a new-comer) into the room 
through his ; which, as it was no tho- 
roughfare, had only a small press-bed in 
it, and was never used hut at such crowd- 
ed times as the present.. 

Henry did not, could not libe such an 
arrangement as this, — to have his cham- 
ber the only passage to the room of an- 
other, and Uiat other a stiraoger to him; 
-^but as he knew the other inn in the 
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town was full, as he had vaanly tned for 
a bed ther^ he had no resource but to 
submit. 

" Wdl," replied he, " I am sorry that 
it is BO— is the gentleman in the public ■ 
room?" 

" Oh no, sir ; he is gone to bed : he 
was very tired, and he drank a good deal 
oi oiu* ale, sir. So he could not sit up 
till you came, which he was very sorry 
for, as he knows you quite well," 

** Knows me !" cried Hsniy starting. 

"Yes, sir; and he «ud you could 
have no objection to sleep near him. It 
was not the first time, for you were once 
fdlow-clerks together." 

Henry listened to thts disclosure with 
the most painful uneasiness. Here was 
a man, whom he wished from the best 
possible motives to avoid, become as it 
were the companion of his chamber ! 
Nor could he now dare to leave the house 
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without giving Bradford a marked and 
personal o&nce. 

"Well," thought he, "I must make 

up my mind to the drcumstance^ trying 

• as it is; and keep steadily before mc^ 

come what come may, the necessary rule 

ioT conduct of Bear, and forbear." 

He then with a heavy heart repfured 
ito luE chamber, the silence of which was 
now broken by the loud and restless slum- 
ber of Bradford, easily heard through the 
-thin partition between the chambers, es- 
pecially as the door that led to Bradford's 
bedrroom did not shut close. 

However, at last Henry closed his eyes, 
and slept till six ; then he rose, dr^sed, 
had breakfasted, and had taken a seat in 
the court before Bradford awoke. 

Henry congratulated himself on having 
done this. But he had done wrong ; as 
Bradford considered that he had acted 
thus purposely to avoid the necessity of 
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breakfasting and associating with him 
and Henry's enjoyment of the new plea- 
sure before him, — that of hearing causes, 
— would have been wholly destroyed, had 
he known the deep displeasure which his 
early departure from the inn had occited 
in the vihdicUVe Bradford. 

When the court broke up, Henry re- 
turned to the inn to supper, and joined 
the ccmipany at the public table. It was 
not large, as many of those whom he 
had seen the night before were gone to 
the ball; but to the few remaining, Brad-? 
ford was now added. 

" Sir," sEud Bradford, when Henry had 
.seated himself, " I think you might have 
had the civility to tell me you were com- 
ing hither to the assizes, and then we 
might have come together. But I sup- 
pose, now you are the partner of the rich 
Mr. Courtnay, and hope to be his har, 
you are too proud to associate with your 
old friends.'" 
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" I should be sorry," Henry mildly re- 
plied, "to neglect aay one;. and X am 
much concerned to find you thought dis- 
respectful, an omission which could not 
be intended as such. Do me the'&vour 
now, therefore, in token that you forgive 
me, to drink a glass of wine with me.** 

Bradford was at first reluctant to com- 
ply ; but as be saw that the persons pre- 
sent, who seemed to be gentlemen, re- 
garded him as if they thought he ought 
to accept Henry's o£fer, he filled his 
glass :— and for the present, all seemed 
right between them. 

The day had been very hot, and the 
eouit had been crowded to su£Gx:ation : 
Henry therefore was led from excesuve 
thirst, and the persuasions of others, to 
drink more than he was accustomed to ; 
and in tbe deceitful form of cup and ne- 
gus, he. was at length conscious that he 
had taken more wine than he could bear. 

Bradford, in the meantime, whom dis- 
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appointment and conscious setf-degradS' 
tion had led to habits of intoxicatioD^ 
hegan to grow reiy loud and positiTe in 
discourse, and evidently more and more 
disposed to quarrel with Henry ; whose 
"temper, fine as it was, grew every mo- 
ment less able, from the unusual exdte- 
ment of wine, to endure the coarse al- 
lusions of Bradford to "certain plausible 
hypocritical boys, who by their seeming 
sanctity get on the weak side of shallow 
men, and deprive honest unsuspecting 
young fellows of their bread and their 
rights," 

The compuiy could not understand 
these allusions, but Hemy did, onljr too 
well, and had wisely resolved to leave the 
room 88 soon as he could ; when Brad- 
ford caUed the.^neriil attention to a bag 
of gold and silver which he produced, 
the greatest part of Vrhich he had won at 
the races, and emptied it on the t«Me; 
Amongst the money he had pat some 
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curious foreign coins. But as the mdters 
^yere going to remove the cloth, Brad- 
Cord was forced to replace all his treasure 
in the bag, and he did so before Henry 
had sufficiently examined the beauty of 
one of the coins. 

' Accordingly, when the cloth was taken 
away, and the waiters were setting the 
wine on the table, he begged Bradford to 
lend him the bag for a moment. He did 
so, saying at the same time, " Be sure 
you return them all; for I have told both 
the money and the coins, fuid know how 
many there are." 

. Henry did not condescend to notice 
this coarse insinuation otherwise than by 
treating it as meant for a joke; and hav- 
ing selected the coin he wanted, he look- 
ed at it, and replacing it, returned the 
bag to the owner. 

. On wluch Bradford turned all the con- 
tents out on the table again : and after 
teUing orcr the jnoney and coins with a 
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look of malignant suapicion, he declared 
that he missed a five-guinea piece ; and 
he desired Henry to return it instantly,. 
or he must submit to be searched. 
. " You cannot possibly mean what you 
say ! " cried Henry, turning very pale ; 
"you can't really think me capable of 
such an action as this, in earnest \ and 
you know I am no joker : but if I were,: 
you must know that you are the last man 
I should joke with." 
, ".None of your plausible words to me, 
sir," replied Bradford ; " I do not see why 
you should not have taken the money. 
A bankrupt father may as well make a 
fraudulent son as a kept-miss daughter ; 
and every body knows that your father 
was a bankrupt not long ago, and that 
youi sister is the mistress of young Har- 
couxt." 

This was more than Henry could en- 
dure, and exclaiming, " Villmn ! you arcr 
a ]iar and a slaifderer !" he fumed a blow 
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at Bradford, who instantly drew his sword. 
— Henry did the same ; and bloodshed 
must have ensued on the instant, had not 
the bystanders held the enraged com" 
batants back; and as the waiters called in 
ftie landlord, who insisted that no such 
proceedings should go forward in his 
hous^ peace was for awhile restored. Birt 
as Henry persisted to demand an apology, 
and that Bradford should retract w*at he 
had said concerning his innocent sister, 
and as he persisted in repeating the ca- 
lunmy, declaring that he would teU every 
oneHenryhadrobhed Mm, the gentlemen 
present' were obliged, according to the 
laws of worldly honour, to own that a 
duel between theparties was unavoidable; 
as the bitter resentment which Henry novr 
oqiressed agunst Bradford was not only 
justifiable, but that the injury was one 
wUch, if not othemdse atoned for, could 
be mped away only by the blood of the 
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It #a8 therefore agreed that they should 
i'ueetthenextday;butnotearly: beciause, 
though one of the gentlemen was willing 
to be second to Henry, every one of the 
others, on variods pretences, declined 
being second to Bradford; and he found . 
that he should be obliged to go a few miles 
off to engage the attendance of a Mend 
and rela^n and bottle companion of his. 

Bradford now continued to drink sO 
lugely that he was soon -carried dead' 
drunk to bed ; and Henry's repugnance to 
sleep in the same chamber with him, from 
fear lest he should renew the quarrel 
when they were alone, was therefore re- 
moved; as he was sure that Bradford 
would sleep till long after he was risen. 
■ Therefore,as soon as theattendattts had 
undressed and put thdr senseless charge 
to bed, -he retired to rest ; but not h^re 
he had been persuaded to drink' aBoAer 
«opious taught of powerful ale. 
- From the combined causes qf -heat) ^ 

TOI- u. . N 
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tigue, sgitatioD, and the unusual quantity 
of wine and ale which he had drunk, 
•Henry fell into the deepest and soundest 
sleep posnble, even as soon as he laid his 
liead on the pillow, and the habituid but 
new heartless prayer died away unfinished 
pn his Upe. 

Alas '- it was the conviction how sound 
ttnatld be hb sleep which emboldened the 
robber to enter the chamber in. the dead 
of night, and to ccnnmit the crime of 
murder at the su^estjons of avarice. 

One of the waiters, whose name was 
'^veiett, w8« a man who had once beloi^* 
ed to a gang of housebreakers and thieves, 
tut, fttniQk with temporary remorse during 
ayioleittilliieBs.h8dl^hi8 wicked courses; 
^uid after trying di&rent employments, 
. h^ been so fortunate as to get the place 
^f waiter at an inn ; and there he might 
yerhaps have become a more respectable 
chsractaTj had he not formed a ijonnexioa 
Miitiii very abutdomd woman, wlsom he 
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married; and who now, on pretence of her 
being lU and wanting his asaisf^tce, hid 
insisted on his leaving his plaoe and 
coming to her, with a view to his joining 
a gang of smu^lers, with whom she was 
intimate, and going -with them immetU- 
at^ oa a cruize on board their cutter, 
wUcb she thought would be good for her. 
health. 

Accordingly he had givoi warning to 
his master, and was to set off the next day 
for the place where his wife expected him. 
. But well knowing that he should be more 
welcome to her if he brought mon^ with. 
hjm, and also bdng eware that hs could 
get on board 8h^> immediately, he resolv- 
ed to nuke |Hrize of part-if not all of that 
gold whidi Bradford had lo ostentatiously 
displayed; and he thought he could do 
this wi^ more security, because, Bradf<urd 
having already accused Hairy of having 
robbed him, his suspicions would un- 
doabte<Uy fall on ^itn ; and )ie could^ if- 
n2 • 
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Henry "waa sound asleep, (as he escpeeted 
him to be,) put some of the money and 
coins in Henry's pocket. 

Accordingly he entered die room, and 
fisund Henry unconscious as if in the sleep 
of death. On HenTy's table lay a small 
diaimmd pin, the gift of his mother : — 
tiiat Everett resolved to make his own y 
and for awhile pinned it on the bosojnof 
his shirt: He then went to Bradford's 
bed-aide ; but finding him less soundly 
asleep than he expected, and also finding 
tiiat his head lay on his pockets, he saw 
no certain^ of securing his prize, but by 
adding murder to robbery. He therefore 
drew Henry^s stvord, from his scabbard, 
and made a blow with it at the yet sleep- 
. ing Bradford. But though it wounded, it 
did not kill, and it awoke him immediate- 
ly £o much as to enable him to stcuggle 
with the villun for one moment : — but io 
vain ; the next stroke was fatal ; andBrad- 
fiord i'^ hack on his piUov, a bleeding and 
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insensible corpse. Everett then went 
back into Henry's room, and replaced the 
bloody Bword in the scabbard. 

At this niMnent, just as Everett had 
completed hia purpose, and was returning 
to take possession of the money, Henry 
became restless and talked in Ihs sleep ; 
which alarmed Everett so much that he 
dared not stay a moment longer in either 
room, but returned to his own ; where-, 
having washed himself and burnt to ashes 
all his linen that was bloody, he resolved 
to wait till he thought Henry was once 
rtiore sound asleep. But on his re-enter- 
ing the chamber, Henry, to his great 
alarnj, wied out, " Who's there ?" and he 
was glad to retreat : nor could he find an 
of^rtunity ef ever entering the room a-, 
gmn; for he heard Henry walking about 
soon aftfs*, and found by the noise he 
ojade, that he wa» dressing himself. 

Thus then had he burtht»ied his soid' 
with- the eomniission oi nuuder withoRt 
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any recompense wliatever. Nor d^redhe 
leave the bouse under such circumstances, 
as that would appear a suspicious proceed- 
ing ; and with a sinldng heart, though 
with an assured countenance, Everett 
dressed himself, and joined tus fellow 
servants. 

When Henry awoke from his first defp 
sleep, he awoke to sleep no more that 
night ; for with returning consciousness 
came the horrible recollection of the en- 
gagement he had made, to do an a<^ 
which his own principles, both moral and 
religious, utterly condemned; namely, at 
the risk of his own life and'that of hit 
parents' peace, raise , his arm ag^st the 
existence of a fellow creidure ! 
. To a .virtuous young man and an obe^ 
dient pious child like Henry, such a recol-. 
lection was insupportable ; and it was not 
long before he began to consider whetlier 
it was, or was not too late to draw back 
ffom the .precipice on which he btood. 
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Nor did he deliberate in vain j for scfon 
not only "consideration like an angiel 
Came, and whipped the offending spirit 
out'Of him," but salutary fear of God con- 
quered the unworthy fear of man and of 
man's censure ; and he almost positively 
resolv^ to quit Berkshire instantly, ^d 
to leave a letta for Bradford and for his 
own second, e:qtl8uning his reasons for 
notfighting; and declaring his resolution, 
if Bradford persisted in his calumniei 
and his violence, to seek redress in » court 
of law. 

Still he could not prevtul on himself to 
do what his conscience required. SUU 
pride, and even a virtuous resentment, 
withheld their approbation of the medi- 
tated step ; and he was sitting irresolute; 
still, (though his trunk was nearly packed, 
and he himself dressed all but his sword,) 
when the door opened, and a waiter ap-' 
peared at it. 

" VVliat did you want ?" said Henrj'. - 
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" I am come to awake Mr. Bradftu'd, 
iir, by hk own desire, at five o'clock-" 

"Is it 30 late?" xeplied Henry. — "B»l 
be so good as not to awake Mr. Bradfotd 
yet," he added in great agitation, *'.Ihai» 
a reason for it." 

" Indeed I must, sir," replied the man, 
with a took of su^icion ; for he is a vio- 
lent gentleman, and he would be angry." 

*' No matter ; oblige me, and here i* 
money foi you," sdd Henry^who feared to 
have any communication with Bradford 
till his mind was made up how to Act. - 

" I will have none of yeui money, Sir," 
returned the man indignantly; for at this 
inoment, glancing his eye towards the 
s-frord which lay on Henry's chair, he saw 
the hilt was. bloody, and that there was. 
blood on the floor by it. 

As soon therefore as he had uttered 
the$e wwds, he ran past the astonished 
Henry, and ent&red Bradford's chamber^ 
At sight c^ the scene before hluu the man 
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-uttered an exclamation of horror, which 
made Henry follow him. But as he in;- 
tercepted Henry's view ef the oorpse, he 
■exclaimed ." What ia the matter ?" 

On hearing his voice, the waiter turned 
Tound — ^" Do ^ou ask what is the matter?" 
said he ; '"Wretch ! hypocrite!" So say^ 
ing, he ran to the' door of Henry's roomb 
in spite of his detuning arm, took the key 
which was inside ;' and then lockingHenry 
in, went down slMrs, crying *' Murder !" 

Amazement, speechless amazement, 
now t6ok possession of Henry: which was 
succeeded by horror end agony as great, 
■wh&a on looking towards the bed, on re>' 
ttiming into the room- from his vain pur- 
suit of the waiter, he beheld Bradford sti£f' 
und bleeding, and saw by his countenance 
that he was dead,, either by his own hand 
or that of an assassin- 
Surprise, pity, and consternation ftt 
onceassiuled and overwhelmed him ; and 
Jw staggered against the wall, nearly aa- 
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insensible as theblobcty corse before him ; 
while at first no fear or consideration for 
himself mingled with his feelings for 
Bradford. But short was the disinter- 
ested agony. Ihe waiter's singular man- 
ner, both of speaking and acting, in one 
dainuDg moment recurred to his mind, 
and eonvioced faim that the suspicion of 
having murd»ed the wretched Bradford 
mutt indubitably fell on him. And he 
stood pate uhI motionless, the vtaa^ of 
A&sf^va^ with his eyes wildly fixed on the 
uticonfiCie\i9 object b^ore him, whea he 
heard the door unlod«d> and saw every 
inhabitant of Uie iaa rosbiDg - into ^ 
£4>artmeni in disorder and alarm. 

The scene needed no exphmaUfm— it 
ex;^med itsrif. On the bed in the inner 
room lay the bleeding and nov edd ho&f 
of Bradford; bythesideof it-stoodHenry, 
overwhdnied''wit& such ^oayaa could 
bc' eas^y raktilseniDr the vQceof c^guilt ; 
rwhilc :di?: bwdkud aurod Ae swoxdof 
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Henry Woodville, and drawing !t from 
the scabbard, held it up to view, stfuned 
to the very hilt with blood. 

"My sword !" cried Henry, roused by 
this piunful sight ; ''and was it done with 
•my sword too ? Then I am a lost man 
indeed !" And leaning against the wall, 
he hid his face with his hands. 

It was found also that Bradford had not 
been robbed. And one of the gentlemen 
with whom he and Bradford had supped, 
now stooped downi and took up someUiing 
which gtittered on the floor, and it proved 
to be Henry's shirt-pin, the beinify «J!f 
which he had admired the preceding 
night. The head of this pin had-been 
broken off in Bradford's short' stnig^ 
with Everett ; who, as I before stated, had 
pinned it on his shirt ; and it new served 
(with the circumstance of there being no 
robbery) as an additional proof agaanA 
the innocent Henry. 

"AiasT cried the gentleman,hoIding 
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it Up to Henry, wfa& had now uncovered 
his hve ; " Unhappy young man, look \ 
\ what an evidence is this against you !" 
. Henry did look — recognised his once 
dear orn»nent (the gift of his mother on 
his birth-day); and turning away hegroan- 
^ aloud, but ssddnothiAgthen. Butwhen 
the coroner was come, and the inquest 
entered upon, he solemnly called on his 
Maker to witness his entire innocence of 
the nuirder, strong as he must own ap- 
pe^nces to be agunst him. 

These terrible events had succeeded 
'each other with such excessive rapidity, 
-i^at Houy f^t too much stunned and be- 
^dored to take in as yet the danger, the 
livery, and the necessities of his situa- 
,^n. But when, in consequence of the 
itrong circnimstantial evidence agiun^ 
.'him, he was committed to prison as the 
.puf^Kwed, murderer of Bradford, he was 
roused to the fuH horrors of his almost 
hopeless condition : but then he lecollect- 
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ed, with some comforty that his friend and 
partner was only a day's journey from him; 
and he was - sure that he would not only 
hasten to him immediately, but would 
bre«k the aad tidings to his belovedfamily. 
Accordingly he begged to be allowed to 
write to him; and having done so, stating 
his entire innocence, and his confidence 
that Mr. Courtnay would believe Mm in- 
nocent, he felt more easy, and resigned, 
himself with confidence to the will fmd 
the protection of thatBeing who "judgeth 
not as man judgeth." 

1 will not attempt to describe the feelo 
tngs of Henry when the night closed in 
on him in the cell of his prison, and he 
saw himself chuned, confined, and ab' 
horred as a murderer, though innocent of 
£Ven any intentional crime, except as far 
as having intended to meet the poor mur- 
dered Bradford in mortal combat could 
be deserving of the name. 

fiut the bitto-est of all agony, and that 
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' Consciousness on which he could not even 
bear to dwell, — for there was madness in 
it, — ^was the thought of what his parents, 
his fomily, and his friend would endure. 
" However, I have the comfort of know- 
ing they will not ior a moment believe me 
guilQ'," said he mentally. He then be- 
took himself to long and ardent prayer, 
and fell into refreshing sleep. 

Very different at the time of Henry's 
cmnmitment were the feelings of his be- 
loved parents to those of their unhappy 
son : for the day, the long-expected day 
was now drawing near, wlien their debt 
of honour (as I may call it) was about to 
be discharged in full, and they were to 
appear in all their proud and high-irand- 
ied integrity. 

At lerigth tlie day of the projected din*- 
ner actually arrived ; and every one who 
ha suffered in the slightest degree by die 
bankruptcy of Mr. Woodville, repaired 
to his house at the appointed hour. 
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little suspecting whnt was to awiut them 
there. 

An invitation to dine where for Aome 
tlmepast nodinners had been given, might 
perhaps, excite surprise in' all; andas a 
spiteful and detracting spirit is only too 
common, some of the invited began tofeur 
that the Woodvilles were going to live 
away again, and had forgotten they hai 
paid only fifteen shillings in the pound. 
To 'Such I am sure that the cause of that 
dinner would give at least as mudl morti- 
fication to their fe^ngs as gradfication 
to their pecuniary interest; and perhaps 
the sorrow of flie Woodvilles, whifeh trod 
so closely on the heels of their proud but 
virtuous triumph, -was not as unwelcome 
to such persons^ Christian benevolence 
required that it should be. 
■ The guests were assembled and the 
dinner served; while an Ill-suppressed 
sob of strong' arid pleasurable emotion oc- 
casion»lly [woved die deep interest which 
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Mr. Woodville felt in the anticipation of 
what was to come : and while he looked 
at one or two of his guests, to whom he 
knew aa unexpected sum of money would 
then be particular^ welcome, his bene- 
vcdent breast glowed with pleasure at the 
bought ^at he was abOnb t« gladden the 
hearts of those* who in his atWcFsity had 
done all ui th^ power tO' gladden his. 

One genUeman whom he had invited^ 
did not come till the dessert was on ^e 
table>. and just befate Mr. Woodville, 
with a beating heart, was about to exhibit 
the canvass bags containing specie, and 
(where the sum owing waS large), a dn& 
on his banker to die amount of each in- 
dividual debt;— and when this gentleman 
did arrive, his cheek was so pale, and hb 
manner so agitated and strange^ that be 
excited considerable attention mixed with 
alarm, in the rest of the company.. 

But Mr. Woodville . was less ative to 
his sBigidarity than hn guests, as he,.and 
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liis wife and daughta also, were too full of 
their own agitation to be aware of his. 

At tength with an unsteady voice Mr. 
Woodville addressed the company ; and 
having made known to them, the purpose 
of his invitation, he gave to each the bag 
eontaining the sum, vnth interest, which 
for his sake they had been so wUUng to 
relinquish. Bat though all seemed af- 
fected as weU as gratified by this unex- 
pected and weloome circumstance, the 
gentleman who had last entered, whose 
name was Adderly, was so much over<» 
come, that he rose &om t^le and turned 
to tbewindow,to hide his emotion,whi^ 
was ungoveTnable> when Woodville de> 
clared that that was the proudest and 
happiest day of his life I 

He then with a faltering voice and a 
shaking handAUedoutabumperfor him- 
self, and hoped a ^titer's partiality might 
be excused, if he gave as a toast tiis son 
— flenry WgodvUle— who had deniied 
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himself the gradficotions his present m- 
comeafforded him, in order that he might 
enahle his &ther sooner to discharge his 
debts, and resume his own usual mode of 
living. "And allow me to add," he said, 
** to my toast, my earnest wishes that you 
may all be blest with such a son as mine." 

Mr. Adderly now took his glass in his 
hand, straggling eridentlyfor composure. 
But he had no sooner pat the wine to bk 
lips, than he set it down, and bursUng 
into tears, said, '* I e«mot swallow it — ^it 
would choke me— 4t would indeed." Then 
leaning his bead on the taUe, he sobbed 
aloud. 

Mrs. Woodvilte's mothers heart now 
took the alarm; and rising from her seat, 
she conjured him with clasped hands to 
explain the cause of thi« singulfu: emo- 
tion, and to tell them if any harm had 
befolien their precious child Henry. 

Mr. Adderly did not immediately re- 
ply, for he could not: but taking a news*' 
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paper from his podtet, which he had re- 
ceived just as he was coming to the din- 
ger, be gave it into the hand of young 
Harcourt, the lover of Elizabeth ; who» 
having read it, with a cheek pale as death, 
begged to speak to Mr. Woodville alone. 
" Nay,** cried the mother and sister wild- 
If, " w« will go too." And in sorrowful 
Buq>ense they followed where he led. 

The paper cont«ned a narrative of the 
wh^ distressing affiiir. And that family 
who hailed the dawn of that day with 
thankfulness, pride, and joy, now saw it 
clote in agony, terror and ahnost despair. , 

It was indeed some Uttle comfort to 
diem, to hear from their guests the strong* 
est assurances that no one could believe 
Henry Woodville gnilty. And when the 
unhappy father set off, as be did instaatty, 
on bis road to his son, he was surround- 
ed, as he entered the chuse, by crowds of 
kind and aiixious friends, some offering 
5er\'ices, all expressing sympathy, and 
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vociferating eameBt wishes for Henn^ 
ultimate triwnph. 

But still ^e way was long and mourtv- 
ful to the anxious parent, though acmm- 
paoied by a neighbour and &iend ; — and 
heavily indeed the moments passed te 
ihat tender mother andaffectionatesister, 
who, though forbidden by WoodvIUe to 
accompany him, and consigned by liira 
to the care of Harcoort, murmured for 
the first time at the will of thb ktndest 
0f fathers and of husbands, and fencird- 
they should feel less if allowed to be at 
the scene of trial itself^ . 

But to return to Henry. — ^NolJiing 
RfW but this sad event was talked of in 
the houses, the courts ef justice, and tiie 
Btreete of Abingdon. The causes then 
pending, however interesting, interested 
no looger ; bui the public mind was 
wholly fixed on this, which was to come 
on at the end of the week, and mth 
vhich the assizes were tooonclude: and^ 
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as is only too usual on auch occasicinB, 
the unhappy Henry was prejudged, ta\d 
he was pronounced certaiahj guilty, be- 
fore the.merits of the case had been heard 
in a court of justice. 

Bven ^se gentlemen who had wit- 
nessed the brutal conduct of Bradford, 
and had admired the raild but manly for- 
bearance of Henry, were now so melted 
to pity by the wretched &te of the former, 
that theywere disposed to eoQsider Henry's 
oondiict as consummate art : and as one 
oF them (he who was to have been .hia 
^cond in the duel) now remembered 
that BratUord expressed himself with 
great bitterness against " canting, plau- 
sible, hypocritical boys, who got on the 
weak »de of shallow men, and deprived 
hones t unsuspecting young fellows of their 
rights and their bread C this gentleman 
now concluded that Bradford was speak* 
ing at Henry. In short, in proportion 
as they had thought well of him, they 
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now thought ill, and attributed Bradford's 
brutal conduct to the excessive ill-usage 
which he had received from the specious 
Henry. 

The most material evidence agidnst 
bim vraa Tomms the waiter who came to 
call Biadfbrd : — but Everett abo had been 
examined by the coroner; and having for- 
tifiedhimselfbyavery large doseof brandy, 
he was able to bear witness with others 
to a quaiTelat.t8ble between Bradford and 
Henry WoodviUe ;' and he did it with a 
' degree of finnness which astonished him- 
self : but he WIS not jUeased to find tbat 
he could not be allowed to leave the place 
till he had repeated his endetlce in a court 
ofjuitice. 

. When Heary awoke the next^y, and 
remembered that he h^ as yet no friend 
to advise with, he felt it a duty whidi he. 
owed his own innocence and bis family, 
to do all be could for himself; and he de- 
wed tQ aee, ae soon as possiUe» the fin»fc 
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attorney in the town and the first lawyer 
on the circuit. This gentleman was un- 
fortunately already engaged by the attor- 
ney employed for the prosecution. How- 
ever, the second in public esteem was at 
liberty, and he came to Henry's ceU be- 
fore he went into court. 

There was something so open and so 
captivating in Henry Woodville's man- 
ner; his countenance was so beautiful 
imd so prepossessing, and his voice so 
persuasive, that, as soon as he saw him, 
Sergeant Murray could not believe he be- 
held a man capable of murder ; and he 
was inclined to think, that if he had killed' 
Bradford it was in self-defence. 

Nor was his prepossession in Heniy's 
favour at all diminished when he heard 
his simple narrative of his past life ; of 
his circumstances ; of his father's situa- 
tion ; of those of his family ; And of his 
own habits and prospects down to the! 
fatal night in question :. no; when hewit- 
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tieased' those bursts of agonizing- tend^r- 
^ess which were wrong from him, not' 
hy his own sufferings, but by the con- 
sciousness of those which his situation 
and danger would inflict on his parents 
and his Camily. 

" I know not how to think you guilty 
for a moment," sjud the sergeant in a fal- ■ 
tering voice ; " still I must own the cir- 
cumstantial evidence is unusually strong 
against you ; and could the by-standers 
prove that you were as drunk as Bradford 
when you went to bed, or could they 
prove that you had liquor after you were 
in your room, I should really ima^ne 
that you killed this unhappy man in the 
delirium of drunkenness, and have for- 
gotten the circumstance entirely.** 

" But liiese facts, of drinking and of 
being drunk, no one can prove," replied 
Henry, " because they ne\'er took place. 
I walked up to- bed as usual, and took 
nothing after I got into my own room : 
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but I shall ever bitterly lament, to the 
close of my now, perhaps, short existence, 
that through the whole of the evening I 
allowed myself to be persuaded to drink 
more than temperance and my own ideas 
of right warranted, and that I drank so 
much ale before I went up to bed : for, 
^ had I been as temperate as usu^, I could 
not have slept sound enough to admit of 
any one's entering the room, and remov-, 
ing my sword from my bedside. There 
is no doubt but that he who murdered 
poor Bradford meant to steal my pin, but 
dropped itHn the bloody scuffle : I conclude 
that he was disturbed before he could- 
take the money, and forced to retreat sud- 
denly. I remember too, that some one 
8.«raed to me to open my door at about 
three in the morning, and on my calling 
out * Who is there?' retreated again: 
now I suspect that this intrude: was the. 
murderer coming back for his spoil j — 
but then who was he ?" 
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The sergeant agreed with Henry in tins 
opinion, but to the Who was he? it was 
impossible to reply satisfactorily. It might 
be the landlord, or it might be one of the 
Waiters. However,! maysay,thestispidonB 
both of He^iyand the sergeant iell on 
TomAis, who first declared his suspicions 
of Henry: and. these suspicions deter- 
mined the sergeant to watch and cross- 
examine this man on the trial nith the ' 
most minute exactness and attention. 

While Henry's manners and conver- 
sation were thus prt^udicing Sergeant 
Murray in his favour, and convincing Iiim 
of his entire innooence, a very different 
impression was making on the mind (tf 
Sergeant Rickwood, the counsel agunst 
them, by the brother and wretched father 
of the murdered Bradford. 

Bradford had in many instance been 
ft trial, and any thing but a comfort, to 
his fiather; still, when he saw him cut 
off in the prime of his days waA the fall- 
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ness of his errors, and lying a murdered 
\ict3m on his bed of death — the unhappy 
parent remembered only that he was his 
child, and that the wretched youth could 
offend, and he forgive, no more ! His other 
son, John Bradford, felt little grief for 
his brother's loss, but great indignation 
against his murderer ; and firmly believ* 
ing the hated and envied Henry Wood- 
ville was that murderer, (hated and en- 
vied by all the Bradfords, because he was 
Universally beloved and more prosperous 
in life than they were,) he resolved to 
leave no means untried to convict Henry 
of the murder, and to bring the sentence 
of the law upon him. 

No wonder then that Sergeant Rick- 
wood's mind was poisoned by his clients 
:^inst Henry Wood ville, and even against 
hisfamily; and that he believed, — ^forsuch 
was the rqiresentation of the Bradfords, 
— that Mr. Courtnaywas aweak man, who 
had been led on by the artifices and false- 
o3 
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hoods of the Woodvilles to think ill of lus 
unhappy victim, and to take Henry into 
partnership to his prejudice. 

Poor Henry was much disappointed at 
receiving no visit, nor even an answer^ 
£rom Mr. Courtnay till the fourth day 
after he had written to him ; hut he was 
reptud for his anxious suspense by the 
contents of the letter, which then reached 
him. Mr. Courtnay told him that he was. 
a hundred and fifty miles on the other side 
of London when he received his letter, 
and that he had set off for town on the 
receipt of it as soon as he possibly could; 
that he could as soon doubt of his tnno- 
cence as of his own, and that he would be 
with him the next day. He added, "I sent 
off an express directly to your father, who 
will, no doubtj be with you soon after 
me ; — in the meanwhile keep up your spi- 
rits, my dearest Heniy." 

Oh! pleasant indeed was thb letter, 
and the prospect of seeing its boievolent 
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writer, to the bouI of the suffererer : and 
though he knew that Mr.. Courtn&ys tes- 
timony to his character could weigh but 
little against the force of evidence, still he 
felt that it would be a consolation to him 
to hear him give it. 

He did not look forward with such joy 
to seeing his beloved father j as he dread- 
ed to witness his parental agonies, dreaded 
-for himself the terrible pang of knowing 
that he, who had once been his parents' 
pride, was now, however innocently, about 
perhaps to become their disgrace. 

" Well," said he to himself in the so- 
litude of his prison, " how happy am I in 
the midst of my miseiy, to reflect that 
Anna Vincent knows me not, and that 
my hard f&te can never afflict or wound 
the woman whom I love ! It is quite a 
sufficient trial to know how much I am 
fated to aiBict my parents, relations, and 
friends." 

Mr. Courtnay arrived the next day 
early ia the morning, having travelled all 
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night. The meeting between Henry and 
him can easily he ima^ned. But the hope 
of a favourable issue, with which Court- 
nay had entered the prison, was soon 
damped by an interview which he had 
with Henry's counsel and attorney, who 
not only felt the evidence to be of a very 
undeniable nature, but also knew that 
the minda of every one were prejudiced 
against the innocent accused. Fain would 
they therefore have put off the trial ; but 
they found it was impossible: and the 
awful day, big with the &te of Henry 
Woodville, at length arrived*. 

* Till now I had always believed thitt there, 
was a law against trying any person for murder 
while the &ct was recent, and the minds of the 
public inflamed against the criminal ; and that 
this law was passed in consequence of the fol- 
lowing circumstanceti, on which this tale was 
founded. But I find I was mistaken; and that 
judges are not forbidden by law, however they 
may be induced by humanity, to forbear to try 
anyone immediately for a murder committed 
during the assizes then holding. 
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The court was crowded at a very early 
hour ; and even ladies were led (as they 
believed) by indignation against the crme, 
to bear to listen to the trial, and per- 
haps to the condemnation of the a'vni- 
nai: nor once, perchance, did it come 
across their minds^ as they sat expecting 

In the year 1684, two days before the asdzes 
for the town and county of Norwich were over, 
Mr. Thomaa Bentey, >on of Sir Thomas Ber- 
ney of Norwich, and bJs friend Mr. Bennefield, 
another young man, (the sm of a country gen- 
tleman, 1 believe,) were in the evening at a 
tavern, drinking with one De Hav«s, a French 
dandng- master, Abont midnight, these gen- 
tlemen and this De Haven having " their heads 
inflamed with wine," a quarrel arose between 
Bennefield and De Havers ; when De Havers, 
taking advantage of Berney's senseless state of 
intoxication, took an opportunity to draw Ber- 
ney's sword from his side, and stabbed Benne- 
field to the heart. He then returned the 
bloody sword into Berney's scabbard ; — ** he 
(•ays the authority from whidi I qnote) not 
having uiy sense in him to discern this mcked 
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the appearance of the prisiHier, to su3pa:t 
tliat they were not led thither in reality 
by any virtuous abhorrence of guilt, but 
merely by curiosity and the love of strong 
excitement. 

But all this boasted indignation (which 
was only too general amongst the persons 

and cursed vilUih's cnoning contrlrance against 
his life." 

Mr. Beniey went home to his house, nol 
knowing that ' his sword was bloody, " nor 
.thinking any thing in the least of thu bar- 
barous murder ;" but while he was in bed and 
asleep, an officer of justice came with a war- 
rant to apprehend him for the murder ot his 
Mend, of whose death even, he wa5 wholly ig- 
norant. However, he was put on his ttial; 
and M there were no witnesses of the murder, 
the bloody sword was the only evidence which 
could possibly be adduced ;. and on that evidence 
alone, this innocent young man was found guilty, 
and executed in the Town Close of Nonrich. 

Many petitions in Mr, Bemey's fovour were 
presented to the King (Charles the Second): 
but as Mr. Bennefield was of a family devoted to 
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present and tn the town of A.) subsided 
almost unconsciously, when Henry, ac- 
companied by his friend Mr. Courtnay, 
appeared in court, and took his place at 
the bar. 

His youthful appearance, his uncom- 
mon beauty both of face and person, the 
sweetness of his countenance, which not 
even his trying situation could obscure ; 
and the calm yet manly resignation of 
his manner, had such an instantaneous 
effect on every one present, that indig- 
nation against the crime was forgotten in 
admiration of the supposed criminal; and 
when he replied " Not guilty," according 

the Stuarts, the petitions agunst Uie prisoner 
were attended to, and the others rejected. 

De Havers in the meanwhile fled to France ; 
and being there reduced to the extreme of mi- 
sery and want, he on his death-bed confessed 
himself to be the sole murderer of Mr. Benne- 
field, and bore a late but sure testimony to the 
^noocencB of Mr> Beraey. 
O 5 
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to the usual form^ he uttered the words 
in a voice so touching, and in a manner 
so assured, yet so unpresuming, that many 
a besom heaved mtb pity and alann for 
him, which had before beaten with anger 
at his name ; and many a one wished to 
hear him proved innocent, who entered 
the court earnestly desirii^ to hear him 
pronounced guilty. 

The wise and eloquent man who had 
to plead agunst him, soon discovered the 
favourable impression which the appear- 
ance of the' prisoner had made on the 
court, and he drew fresh topics from tins 
circumstance} as it enabled him to warn 
the jury agiunst bang influenced by those 
uncommon fescinations of feature, coun- 
tenance, and manner, which the prisoner 
certtunly possessed. 

The drcumstances which he had to 
detail were indeed strong ones. The pre- 
vious quarrel; the intention to 6^ 
the next day ; the provoking accusations 
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broi^ht by the deceased against the pri- 
soner, which (as the gentlemen present 
owned) nothing but his blood could wipe 
away; the evident agitation (as he should 
prove) of the priaoner, when the waiter 
came at five o'clock to call the deceased; 
his being up at that hour, reeuly dressed, 
and his trunk packed up for going away; 
his offer to bribe the waiter to delay call- 
ing the deceased ; and lastly, his sword 
stained to the very hilt in blood, and Iris 
diamond pin found by the bedside of the 
murdered man, and broken evidently in 
the bloody struggle ; together with the 
absolute impfobabili^ that any one else 
bad done it, as no traces or sign of blood 
had been found in any other apartment, 
or on any person ; besides the &ct of no 
robbery having been committed: — all 
these things, the sergeant said, made such 
achain of incontrovertibleevidenceagunst 
the prisoner, as his experience had never 
furnished him with before. 
The serg^flDt having ended his state- 
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ihent called the witnesses ; one of whom 
was Everett, who had hurt his eye> in order 
to have a pretence for hiding his conscious 
countenance by a green shade; and by af- 
fecting a violent cold, he gave lumself a 
pretence to speak hoarsely and inaudibly. 
By brandyand opium he had wound up Ms 
nerves to b^ar the short period of his exa- 
mination; and as Seijeant Murray was, 
unfortunately, so prepossessed with the 
guilt of Tomins, that he did not much 
cross-examine Everett, whose evid^ice 
was simply, that he witnessed the quand 
of the prisoner and the deceased; he was 
soon dismissed, and at liberty to leave the 
town even whenever he pleased: — and he 
did leave tt instantiy. 

llie cross-examination of Tomms <hd 
great credit to Sergeant Murray's acute* 
ness ; but as the man was £rm in con- 
.sdous truth, his evidence was in no way 
shaken, nor coQld his innocuice be im- 
peached in the slightest degree. 

While the sergeant was tbiis engaged, a 
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note was handed to the prisoner, who 
having read it, leaned, quite overpowered, 
on the shoulder of Mr. Courtnay. 

The note was from Henry's father to 
his son, and was as follows : 

"lam here, my dear and innocent 
child ; ttnd I want to know whether my 
presence, the presence of a father, whose 
pjide and pleasure you have always been, 
and still will be, (for I know you will be- 
have as you ought in this trial of your 
resignation and your fortitude,) would be 
a comfort and support to you ; if so, I 
will come to you instantly." 

This note Mr. Courtnay handed to 
Sergeant Murray, who, having read it to 
himself with no smalt emotion, asked the 
prisoner if he wished his father should 
come in ; but he replied in the negative, 
and Mr. Courtnay went out to speak to 
the anxious parent. 

As soon as he returned, Sergeant Mur< 
ray called him as witness to the character 
of Henry. This attached and amiable 
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friend of Henry and his £unUy was so af- 
fected when he rose to speak, that he oould 
not utter a word for some, minutes ; bat 
V when he did, his words were as eloquent 
as his silence had been. Another mt- 
ness to the same effect was now called — 
a young firiend of Henr/s ; and he was 
unexpectedly succeeded by several others; 
all eager to bear their testimony in behalf 
of the virtue of their exemplary and be- . 
loved companion. 

These young men had voluntarily set 
off from London, and other places, as 
soon as they heard of Henry's ntuation-; 
and now with glistening eyes and falter- 
ing vwces rose, almost clamorously, to de- 
mand to be put to thar oath and heard. 

"'Gentlemen of the jury,"8wdSe^eant 
Murray — ^his own eyes glistening, and his 
own vovx faltering after he had examined 
these witnesses, " I shall trouble you no 
longer." 

The judge now summed up the evi- 
dence, and deliveredhischai^ to the jury. 
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He did not speak long ; nor did the 
jury deliberate long. Contrary to the ge- 
neral expectation ; contrary now, also, tp 
the general hope^ was the verdict which 
the foreman pronounced, — for that ver- 
dict was a verdict of Guilty. 

An affecting silence now took place in 
the court, interrupted only by the ill- 
concerted murmurs of Henry's friends. 

Henry alone, though very pale, was 
calm and unmoved ; and replied to the 
usual question — " Whether he had any 
thing to say why judgement should not 
be passed on htm" — in the following man- 
ner;-^ 

" I can only say that sentence should 
not be pass^> because I am- as innoc^ent 
as any one present of the crime imputed 
to me. But I feel that appearances are 
so strong ag^nst me, that X forgive the 
mistaken verdict which I have jiist heard ; 
and own that had I been one of the 
jurors, I might have so dedded mysdf. 
However, I trust that one day the real 
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murderer wilt be discovered; ant) in tbe 
meanwhile I bless God that I die inno- 
cent, rather than guilty.** 

When Heniy had done speaking, the 
judge paused before he pronounced sen- 
tence, in strong emotion, and tbe few 
ladies and women who yet remiuned in 
court} took that opportunity to hasten 
from it. 

Mr. CouTtnay did not hear the awful 
and terrible words, for he was led out 
before tbe judge began. 

Henry was now told he might with- 
draw: but at thoughts of leaving the 
court all his firmness forsook him, Tor he 
knew he was about to meet his agonized 
parent. But the trial must be gone 
through with ; and be endeavoured to 
compose bis own spirits, in order that be 
might assist his fether to keep up his. 

The wretched parent was, he found, 
when he entered the passage that led to 
his cell, supporting himself against the 
shoulder of Mr. Courtnay. But on hear- 
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ing the sound of irons, he started, and 
turning round beheld that it wa» his 
child who wore them! Then precipitating 
himself into the arms of Henry, hefiunt- 
ed on his bosom ; nor did he recover till 
he was laid on Henry's bed, and found 
Courtnay and his son hanging anxicMsly 
over him. 

I will not describe the scene that fol< 
lowed: IndU only say, that the fether and 
son tried to console each other with the 
consdousness that it was better for Henry 
to die innocent than guilty ; and they 
flattered themselves that they believed and 
were comforted by what they sud. 

As the trilal took place on a Friday, 
Henry had two whole days of preparation, 
uid the Sunday was passed by him in the 
way most becoming his situation, and most 
calculated to soothe his parting spirit. 

But at length the trial which he most 
dreaded came ; — the biding farewell, first 
to Mr. Courtnay and next to his &ther. 
And when he was left alone with thelatter, 
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they both felt how incompetent any consi- 
deration was to soften, to such a child and 
suchaparent,theagonies of that moment. 
Force alone, necessary force, exerted 
by the jailor, could at last tear the parent 
horn the arms of his child i and when 
Henry heard the grated door shut out that 
revered and beloved being for ever from 
his view, he threw himself in almost fran- 
tic violence on his bed, and wished to 
lose in madness the bitter sense of auflfer- 
ihg. But oh ! how he rejoiced that his 
father had not allowed his mother and 
his sister toaccompany him to Abingdon \ 
for how could he have borne to have wit- 
nessed that tender mother's agonies, and 
the grief of that dear sister, the play- 
fellow of hia childhood and the dearest ■ 
friend of his riper j-eara! Fortunately he 
forgot that it was only too certain that his 
disgraceful death would deprive his sister 
of a lover as well as a brother ; as it was 
impossible her lover's father, Mr. Har- 
court, should allow his son to marry the 
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sister of a man who had perished on the 
scaffold. '^ 

I have before said that the unha|^ 
lather was taken by force from the arms of 
his ion, and that that force was exerted by 
the jailor ; but tears were in his eyes as 
he ^d it ; and when he consigned the 
nearly phrensied parent to the care of his 
son*s young friends who wuted to receive 
him, he wrung his hand and bade him be 
comforted, in a voice of such deep feeling 
and emotion, that the young men heard 
him with surprise and admiration, and 
wondered that a jiulor could sUU retiun 
so much real humanity. They khew 
not that it was one unhappy father sytn- 
pathi^ng with another : — they knew not 
that the julor himself had had a son con- 
demned to death for a robbery that morn- 
ing, though no one suspected the youth 
to be his son; and that in the sorrows of 
Mr.Woodvillehe commiserated his own. 

Henry had r^sed the offer both of lus 
Mend Courtnay and of his ftither to at- 
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tend him to his execution ; as he knew 
that the sight of his fltther's agony would 
have considerably increased thebitterness 
of death, and have utterly destroyed that 
composure which he wished to maintain 
atthe moment of trial. Therefore, as they 
could no longer be of any use or comfort 
to him, he wished them to leave the town 
before the fatal event took place. 

But that they refused to do ; hoping 
that when the law had been fulfilled to 
the utmdst, and the body of tke beloved 
victim submitted to the knife of the sur- 
geon, they might besuffered, on proper 
applicaUon, to inter the mangled remiuns ; 
and to honour him in the eyes of the world 
by all the duties which futhful affection 
could pay, whom the sentence of the law. 
had, in the eyes of the world, disgraced. 

Nor did they fear to be interrupted in 
the solemn duty by any insults from the 
populace : for so changeable is popular 
' feeling, that the very crowds who follow- 
ed poor Bradford to the grave, with every 
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possible demonstration of pity for him, 
and with loud execrations of his murderer, 
were now prepared to follow with even 
greater compassion and greater regret, 
the unhappy youth whom the verdict of 
a jury had declared to be that murderer: 
and when the sentence of the law had pro- 
nounced him^ilty, their ever- vacillating 
feelings proclaimed him to be innocent ; 
— and even the words of " Rescue 1" and 
"Let's save him !" were heard amongst the 
crowd assembling to behold theexecution. 

But to return to Henry. — ^When the 
first paroxysm of his grief after he had 
taken his last leave of his father had sub- 
sided, he sat down to the tender task he 
had enjoined himself. 

This was to bequeath to his mother, 
sister, and early friends, some few tokens 
of remembrance, and to write to the two 
fonner a farewell letter, to prove to them 
that they and his father were the last 
earthly objects on whom his thoughts at 
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that awful moment reposed ; and to as- 
8ure them that they would be remem- 
bered by him in his last prayers, before 
the fatal signal was given. 

Having performed this duty, and com- 
mended himself to his God, he undressed 
himself and went to bed, and soon fell 
into a sleep as calm and as refreshing as 
he ever knew in the days of his happi- 
ness. 

He had slept two hours, when just as 
the clock struck twelve he was awakened 
by the opening of the door of his cell, 
and starting up he saw with a beating 
heart that it opened to admit the jailor. 

" Is it possible," cried Henry mourn- 
fully, " that it can be day already ? and 
that the terrible moment is so very near ?" 

" Quiet yourself," replied the jailor in 
a low voice : " It is only twelve o'clock 
at night, and I am come to save you !" 

"To save me!" 

" Yes :'^— but be quick and dress your- 
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self — Stay, let me take off your irons 
first." And while he spoke, the bewilder- 
ed Henry felt his fetters removed, doubt- 
ing whether he was not in a pleasing 
dream. 

" Here, take your clothes and dress 
directly, 1 tell you," continued the jailor. 
" You must know that my son, a wild 
one to be sure — but after all that, he is 
my son, you know — was condemned to 
be hanged to-morrow with you for a 
highway robbery: but nobody khew he 
was my son ; else, you know, he would 
not have been let to remain under the 
custody of his poor fond fether. Well, 
the long and the short of it is, that either 
he must die, or I set him ftee and go 
along with him, and share his fortunes, 
and try to make a better boy of him if I 
can. I shall write a bit of a letter to 
leave behind, to tell the folks the rights 
of the business : and fathers will, no 
doubt, be not much inclined to blame 
p2 
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one, as a child is one's own flesh anil 
blood, you know : — and fathers feel for 
fathers, you know; — and that's the rea- 
son I am come to take you off along with 
us ; for somehow I could not bear to see 
the poor gentleman, your good father, 
take on as he did ; and so I swore an 
oath to myself, that if I saved my son 
I would save, his too — and now I have 
smd my say." 

Henry could not reply; but he grasped 
his hand in silence. His mind was fuUy 
made up as to the propriety of his ac- 
cepting the offer ; and even if it had not 
been so, that love of life, which nothing 
but excessive misery can subdue, now 
throbbed, so violently in his breast, that 
fly he must, at all risks, from the unjust 
fete which awaited him. 

The jiulor now produced a dark juice, 
with which he dyed Henry's fair face; 
and having blacked his eyebrows and his 
chin, he put him on a daik-cotoured head 
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of hair, and then left him, to go for his 
son. 

In another half hour they were safe out 
of the prison walls, and on their road to 
London ; the jailor having deposited the 
keys of the prison and his letter (done up 
in a parcel) at the door of the post-office, 
directed to the governor of the prison. 

When they were completely out in the 
country, the jailor and his son (whose 
faces were both dyed as Henry's was) 
gave a loud whistle, which was immedi- 
ately answered by another ; and soon 
after a man and woman appeared, ac- 
complices of the young man's, who gave 
them a bundle containing disguises for 
all three. 

As Henry, though well made, was by 
no means tall, they put a woman's dress 
on him ; and with a basket on his arm 
and a pipe in his mouth, he looked like 
a sort of woman who follows a camp, or 
like a travelling gipsy ; and the men not 
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only looked like ^psy men, but the 
young one was no mean proficient in the 
gipsy language. The clothes in which 
they had left the prison they put into a 
sort of wallet, the JEulor slung them over 
his shoulder, and then they resumed 
thdr journey. 

When the day was so &r advanced 
that the business of life seemed every 
where re-commencing around them, they 
thought it expedient to retire from the 
road, and, like gipsies, sit down and burn 
their sticks, and cook their dinner; as 
their friends whom they had met, had 
provided them with every thing neces- 
sary : and by thus assuming the appear- 
ance and manner of gipsies, they got safe 
to London, and to one of the young 
man's haunts there, at the end of the 
third day : while Henry fervently returned 
thanks to Heaven for his escape from 
death, and was grateful for life, even 
though obliged to pass one night in a 
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place of rendezvous for housebreakers and 
highwaymen. 

But the next morning the considerate 
jailor came to his bediide to advise with 
him what it was best for him to do. " I 
know," said he, "this is no scene for 
such as you — it is quite too bad for me. 
But I must stay here for safety at pre- 
sent ; and after the hue and cry is over, I 
hope to get into some honest way my- 
self; though I fear," added he, wiping 
his eyes, " I can never get my poor boy 
from his bad ways." 

" My kind friend," replied Henry, 
" while I and my father" or Mr. Court- 
nay live, you may command our services 
But at present I, as well as you, must be 
secret in all that we do, and not be seen 
together. I have no doubt but that the 
real murderer will one day be discovered, 
and then I shall be able to appear agdn ; 
and till then, how can I conceal myself?" 

" By this time, no doubt, as your father 
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ard Mr. Courtnay know of your escape, 
they are both, I dare say, come or coming 
to London. So I would have you go to 
a room which I will get for you in a little 
alley hard by, and in two days time you 
may venture to Mr. Courtnay's in this 
disguise, which alters you so that I should 
never have known you in it. Till then 
you may, if you like, go about selling 
ballads and flowers, if you find staying 
rather lonesome." 

Henry thought being " lojtesome" 
much hetter than selling flowers and bal- 
lads ; and having removed to his room in 
a dark alley near Covent Garden, he wut- 
ed there with no small impatience till 
the jailor should tell him that he thought 
he might venture to Mr. Courtnay's, who 
lived in Henrietta-street. 

Henry had ventured to walk out in an 
evening, and was at that- hour so fearless 
while he did so, that he wished to go to 
Mr. Courtnay's at that time, But the 
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jailor, finding that Mr. Courtnay's own 
counting-house, in which he usually sat 
alone, opened into and looked into a 
court which was open to the "street, he 
advised that Henry should go to his house 
in the day, and pass this window ; and if 
he was there alone, enter the room on 
pretence of selling him flowers and bal- 
lads. By this means all intercourse with 
the servants or clerks would be avoided ; 
and Mr. Courtnay might be trusted to 
contrive the best possible means of con- 
cealing Henry in future. 

Henry was at length brought to ap- 
prove this plan entirely : and hanng in- 
sisted on giving the jailor as soon as pos- 
sible some reward for his kindness, it was 
settled that when Henry saw Mr. Court- 
nay he was to inform him that the jailor 
would walk under his window at such an 
hour that evening, like a blind man, play- 
ing a hurdy-gurdy; and that he would 
walk there till Mr. Courtnay came out, 
p 5 
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and gave liim the promised recom- 
pense. 

This plan waa very satisfactory to the 
mind of Henry, who could not bear to 
receive so great an obligation without 
proving his sense of it in some way as 
soon as possible ; and he well knew that 
his munificent friend would gladly double 
whatever he gave. 

At length the JEulor came to tell him 
he might, he thought, go to Mr. Court- 
nay's, and that he thought he had seen 
him at his own door that morning. 

" See," added the jtdlor, " what I have 
brought you, — put these in your basket 
when you go." 

Henry looked, and saw hand-bilb de- 
scribing himself with themost minute par* 
ticularity, and offering a great reward for 
his apprehension. He shuddered while 
he read ; but as Henrietta-street was a 
very little way ofT, and he knew tliat if 
once in Mr. Courtaay's counting-house 
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he might be concealed, even unknown to 
the servants, he conquered his fears, and 
set off for the place of his destination. 

He reached the door of the court in 
safety, and almost unnoticed, as such 
figures as his were too common to be mo- 
lested: and looking in at the counting- 
house window, he saw his friend :— but in 
rain did he try to engage his attention. 
Mr. Courtnay angrily waved him away 
with his hand, and continued to read the 
newspaper. He was therefore obliged 
to open the door and go into the room. 
On seeing this intrusion, Mr. Courtnay 
hastily rose and commanded him to go 
away. But Henry held out a nosegay, 
and one of the papers describing himself, 
to him. 

As soon as the name of Henry Wood- 
ville caught his eye, Mr. Courtnay chan- 
ged colour, and seized the hand-bill — 
" Have you any more of these vile papers, 
woman .^^ said he, seizing the basket; 
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then tearing them all into a hundred 
pieces, he threw down the basket, and 
grasping Henry's arm, exclaimed, " If 
you dare to sell any more of those ac- 
cursed papers, I will have you taken up, 
I will " - 

What other threats he would have ut- 
tered I know not ; but his utterance was 
suddenly suspended ; for Henry, affected 
by even this impotent attempt to serve 
him, so indicative of aiFectionate feeling, 
laid his head against his shoulder, and 
burst into tears. 

" My kind friend !" said Henry in his 
own voice. More was unnecessary. Mr. 
Courtnaydid not even attempt to reply;, 
but he instantly drew down the blind, 
grasped Henry's hand, put his finger on 
his lips, to enforce the necessity of silence, 
and then locking Henry into the room, 
disappeared without uttering a word. 

He returned in about half an hour, 
and then opening a small door in the 
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counting-lioUse, he led the yv&y up a 
staircase which communicated with the 
dwelling-house ; and Henry soon found 
himself in a sort of lumber-garret, but 
far removed from the rest of the house. 

Mr. Courtnay now ventured to speak, 
and to give utterance to all the feelings of 
hLs affectionate heart. 

As soon as he had recovered his emo- 
tion, he told Henry that when he had left 
him, he went to send the servants out of 
the way, that he might get the key of the 
lumber-room, (which was always locked 
up, because it opened on the stairs com- 
municating with the counting-house,) 
aiwdiconvey into it wine and other re- 
freshments from acook's-shop adjoining. 
That done, he had locked the .door on 
the outside, and was' now certain that 
Henry would be quite safe for the present 
in that asylum. 

Henry now, at his earnest request, re- 
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lated the particulars of his escape to him, 
and of his arrival in London. When he 
had ended, Mr. Courtnay exclaimed, — 
" Then neither here nor in London must 
you remain another night. Thejailoryou 
might trust; but his son may betray you 
to his accomplices, as I see the reward for 
your apprehension is considerable; and. 
I will this moment set about putting in 
execution a plan to place you in a secure 
abode." 

Henry then told him what he had pro- 
mised the jailor; and Mr. Courtnay said 
he would take care to be in the way at 
the appointed hour, and the jailor should 
not have cause to repent his kindness. 

Mr. Courtnay then went down the stdrs 
into the counting-house, having first lock- 
ed Henry in on that side also ; who with 
a thankful and lightened heart threw him- 
self on a sort of broken sofa beside him: 
and now feeling himself secure under the 
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roof of his friend, he enjoyed the only 
comfortable sleep he had known since he 
quitted the prison. 

Mr. Courtnay did not return till the 
hour in which the jailor was to appear as 
a blind man ; and he was already in the 
street before he reached his'house. But 
he had not to wait long for his reward, 
which was tlwroughly proportioned to the 
service. 

The jailor then said, " God bless you, 
sir, and the young gentleman ! I know 
you will take care of him ; and I do not 
even wish to know where you will put 
him ; — it is better not — so I do not ask." 

This was a proof of the jailor's honesty, 
and Courtnay left him with a lightened 
heart. 

He now took a bundle from a porter 
who followed him, and carried it into the 
counting-house, having first seen that the 
clerks were too busy to notice what he 
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did. He then carried the bundle into 
Henry's room. 

His unlocking the door roused Henry 
from his sleep. " Come, my dear Henry," 
siud Mr.Courtnay, " tliere is no time to 
be lost ; I give you an hour to eat your 
dinner and to clothe yourself in this dress 
and wig, and then you must be off." 

He then left him to dress ; but return- 
ed before he had eaten his dinner, to tell 
him all he knew of his ftither, who, on 
hearing of Henry's escape, had accompa- 
nied Mr. Courtnay the next day to Lon- 
don, as no tidings of the runaways had 
been received, because they thought it 
likely he would seek shelter at Mr. Court- 
nay's. But thatMrs.Woodville had fretted 
herself into so severe an attack of fever, 
that her husband had been forced to re- 
turn home without waiting for news of his 
son. " But no doubt the joy of your 
escape has cured her by this time," added 
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he ; " And now make the best of your 
way on the Berkshire road, and by the 
time you are out of Ijondon I shall stop 
and take you up." 

Mr. Courtnay had gone in search of a 
complete suit of second-hand livery, with 
a footman's hat and great coat, and as 
natural a head of dark hair to match 
Henry's present complexion as he could 
procure. And as a public masquerade, 
on account of some rejoicings, was going 
to take place, he was believed when he 
said that he wanted it for masquerade 
purposes. 

He then ordered a travelling chariot 
with four post-horses to come to his door 
as soon as it was dark; having previously 
told his clerks that, he was forced to leave 
town on account of the danger of a dear 
friend. Then taking pistols both for him- 
self and Henry, he desired the postillions 
to drive towards Berkshire, and stop to 
take up his footman on the road. 
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Henry was at the appointed spot; and 
Mr. Courtnay having desired him to sit 
on the box, gave him a brace of pistols 
and a blunderbuss, and desired the drivers 
to drive as ^t as possible. 

Mr. Courtnay had provided Henry with 
a green bandage for one of his eyes, in 
order to obscure his fece as much as pos- 
sible during the day ; and while they drove 
along, he wore it over one eye. 

I will not stop to describe Henry's feel- 
ings as he went along this nowwell-known 
road, 80 lately traversed twice undei dif- 
ferent circumstances : — the first time, full 
of hope and expectation of pleasure ; the 
second, as a convicted murderer flying &om 
justice. But I will proceed to relate Mr. 
Courtnay's plans for his beloved charge. 
He thought that Henry was not so likely 
to be sought for near the spot whence he 
had escaped, as at a distance from it. 
He therefore resolved to take him to Bris- 
tol, cross the Severn with htm, and then 
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see him settled in some lodging near 
Chepstow, 

Accordingly, on the road, Henry of- 
ficiated as his footman, and even till they 
reached Wales: but when once across the 
water, Mr. Courtnay produced an entire 
suit of clothes belonging to Henry, which 
he had left in a trunk under Mr. Court- 
nay's care when he set off for the races ; 
— and thus equipped once more like him- 
self, except that his complexion was al- 
lowed to retain a little of its dark hue, 
they sallied forth in search of a place of 
abode. 

Fortunately they found what they 
sought, at the house of an elderly wo- 
man t'.YO miles from Chepstow, and in a 
field which extended to the banks of the 
Wye. 

Opposite the sitting-room and bed- 
chamber, which were to be Henry's, (who 
said be came thither for change of air,) 
stood a small neat mansion covered with 
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ivyandhoneysuckle,whichwas, they found, 
recently let to a tenant who had not yet 
taken possession. But, with this single 
exception, the good woman said, she had 
. not a rich neighbour near her. 

Henry immediately (under the name 
of William Granville) took possession of 
his apartment ; and Mr. Courtnay left 
him with as 'little serrement de caw as 
possible, since he now believed he was in 
a place of security ; and he knew that 
he could, by sending him books, pencils, 
p^nts, and paper, (for Henry was an ex- 
cellent artist,) enable him to beguile plea- 
santly, if not usefully, the hours of en- 
forced solitude. 

Mr. Courtnay also promised to go im- 
mediately to Mr. and Mrs. Woodville;— 
write to them he dared not by the post, 
nor could Henry ; — ^but he was the bearer 
of a letter to them from tlidr now re- 
covered child— recovered as it were from 
the grave. 
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It was now for the first time since his 
commitment to prison that Henry Wood- 
ville was able to compose his agitated 
mind J to arrange his scattered thoughts, 
to feel the reality of all that surrounded 
him ; to take in, in all its extent, the 
magnitude and truth of his past danger ; 
and to feel sufficiently grateful to Provi- 
dence for the mercy vouchsafed to him. 

True, he was now obliged to live under 
a feigned name, in a state of nearly abso- 
lute solitude ; — true, he must for an in- 
definite term live an exile from those 
whom he most loved : — ^but then he had 
escaped from a violent and disgraceful 
death, the consequence of an unjust sen- 
tence, and was enjoying the comforts of 
fine air, sufficient food, and in a country 
replete with every charm that can allure 
the fancy and gratify the taste ; while he 
also enjoyed that great benefit bestowed 
by misfortune — the conviction that he 
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had friendswho loved him, and who clung 
to him in his utmost need. 

And were not all these things bless- 
ings ? and was he not favoured of Hea- 
ven ? One thing alone then was wanting 
to his happiness — to have bis innocence 
entirely cleared to the world ; and even 
that he believed would one day happen : 
for he trusted, as any pious mind would 
do, that He who had vouchsafed to snatch 
him from the grasp of death, would also 
in his good time restore him to fame and 
to his family. In the mean while he had 
health, competence, and a residence in a 
sort of earthly paradise— for such may 
the banks of the Wye be called. 

But contented as the happy mind of 
Henry already was witli his situation, it 
was about to become still more so ; and 
fascinating as the scenes around him 
were, they too were about to become 
more fascmating still ; — for he was soon 
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to view them through the sweet and flat- 
tering medium of love. 

He had only been settled two days in 
his new dwelling, when his landlady told 
him that she saw, by the unusual bustle 
in the opposite house, that the new te- 
nants were arrived ; — *' And they are," 
said- she, " a lady and her daughter only, 
besides servants : I wish, for your sake, 
sir, there had been a gentleman too." 

Henry smiled, and thanked her : but 
as he never heard of " a lady and her 
daughter" without a sort of thrilling feel- 
ing, and a hope which, however disap- 
pointed, was always reviving again, he did 
not regret that there was no man of the 
party ; but he did feel great curiosity to 
see the ladies. 

Nor was it long before he had that 
gratification ; for, ha«ng seen them walk 
out in the cool of the evening towards 
the banks of the river, he had followed 
them at a short distance ; and on their 
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return from a walk along the river to- 
wards Kercefield, he contrived to meet 
them. But what words can express his 
emotion and delight, when he found the 
dreams of his fancy realized at last, and 
that he at length beheld once more the 
only object whom he had ever loved! ■ 
And she was living where he could see 
her every day ; and perhaps he might be- 
come acquainted with her — ^perhaps he 
might even visit her! "Oh!" thought 
Henry, "whatever I have suffered, I bless 
the afflictions that have led to happiness 
like this." Henry could not certainly 
give a stronger proof that he was deeply 
enamoured. 

But after the first momenta of this 
happy delirium had subsided, he recol- 
lected that in his present situation he had 
no right to presume to be acquainted 
with Mrs. Vincent and her daughter; — 
for, what was he now.' An outcast, with 
a halter continually hanging over him; 
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a convicted criminal, who had escaped 
from the punbhment aw&rded him by the 
iaw, and now seeking, in solitude and 
in disguise, to avoid the iate whuAi even 
yet might ultimately be his ! " Alas ! " 
thought he, "ivith this stfuned com- 
plexion and these blacked brows, how can 
■I ever dare to present myself before the 
object of my fmthful adoration!" 

Mr. Courtnay had advised Henry, as 
I before said, to retain his arUficial com- 
plexion, brows, and hair: but vanity, 
and perhaps a better feeling, now led him 
to disregard this advice, and to resolve 
to get rid of his seemin^s as soon as he 
could, whether be became known to the 
Vincents or not. 

Aceopdingly, to the surprise of bis land- 
lady, the dark-complexioned youth became 
every day fairer and fairw : but this she 
very naturally attributed to the fine air of 
Herefordshire. The next change was 
from dark hair to auburn ; — that she felt 

VOL. II. a 
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eertEun was a change not owing to ur 
alone : but as, fortunately for Heniy, she 
was not of a suspicious nature, she onljr 
suj^osed that before he wore a mg, and 
ncHv he xlid not. 

His aubura brows were now allowed 
to wear Iheir own natural and becoming 
hue, and to harmonize as usual with his 
auburnh^: andwhenHenry said, "She 
shall see me as I really am, or not at 
all," he might believe he was entirely 
,guided by integrity of feeling and prin- 
^ple at the moment : but cot^nly, if 
int^rity inspired, vanity must Iwve te- 
WEoded the ablutions and the change, — 
ior the natural man was ioftnitaly supe- 
rior to the artificial one. Whether the 
rejection of all (Usguise was, under his 
cirfniiD&tances, f4)proved by prudence, b 
^another consideration. 

Mrs. Vincent was very soon, by diffe- 
;.rent drcumstances, thrown in the way of 
. Heniy's landlady, and they were mutually 
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pleased with each other. Mrs. Vincent 
saw in her, one who was likely to prove 
a kind and us^ul neighbour ; and she 
admired in Mrs. Vincent, an affable and 
apparently very dever woman. The 
daughterwas, she thought, quite a beauty, 
and very engaging ; — but then she was 
too young to be a companion to her. 

In consequence of this acquaintance* 
Mrs. Vincent called one evening at Mrs. 
Evans's (Henry's landlady) ; and it was 
while she was looking over a portfolio (^ 
Heary's dramngs, which he had lent her 
at her particular request. 

The drawings were good ; so much so, 
that Mrs. Vincent begged leave to take 
them home with her to show her daugh- 
ter : and Mrs. £vans ventured to grant the 
permission. 

Anna Vincent, on seeing th«n, pro- 
nounced the drawings to be so good, that 
they must be by the hand of an artist ; 
and as her mother was very desirous that 
' a2 
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her daughter should obtain instruction m 
an art of which she already knew some- 
thing, Mrs. Brans promised to find out 
whether Mr. Granville would take a 
pupil. * 

When Mrs. Evans put this question to 
Henry, he was so choked with joy that he 
could scarcely answer it ; but at length 
he said, "To be sure I will — and gladly 
too :" — and the delighted Mrs. Evana 
went over the way immediately, to con- 
vey the giad tidings, leaving the happy 
Henry at liberty to walk up and down his 
room, and express his rapture as incohe- 
rently as he pleased. 

But Mrs. Evans soon returned with a 
message which damped his joy com- 
pletely. " Mrs. Vincent's compliments, 
sir, and begs you to name your terms." 

"Myterms!" exclaimed Henry, stitft- 
ing, "My terms! What does she mean ?" 
But recollecting himself, he added, '* Oh, 
yes, I knew now, — yes — yes : I will con- 
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sider about it. Tell her, with my respect- 
ful compliments, that she shall bear from 
me to-morrow : — and the good woman 
left him, not as. before, to joyous, but 
pfMuful consideration. For, if he was p£ud. 
for his lessons, he must become acquaint-- 
ed with them only as an inferior ; and 
that would be an unfavourable circum- 
stance for the .success of his love, and 
was not therefore to be thought of. But 
as a gentleman,, and a perfect stranger 
to them, what pretensions had he to be- 
come the teacher of Miss Vincent ? 
Biit then again he considered, that in 
his own real person he could never now; 
presume to address her or any woman ; — . 
and was he not forced to submit, through 
adverse circumstances, to the disgrace of 
appearing under a feigned name ? 

" Alas !" thought Henry, "as a hired 
and paid drawing-imsler I am now a far 
more respectable person in situation than 
Henry WoodviU^, and have as good a 
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right to address Miss Vincent, — there- 
fore, pride avaunt ! — and I will ask hw 
so much a lesson, — not to be ptud, how- 
ever, till my lessons are at an end, and 
by that time perhaps all necessity for dis- 
guise will be over." 

The next day, therefore, he sent Mrs. 
Evans overto acquaint Mrs. Vincent with 
his terms, which were accepted ; and with 
a beating heart Henry prepared the next 
morning to be introduced to Anna and 
her mother. 

Though he had seen them several 
times during the four days that they had 
been at the Cottage (as their house was 
called), they had never seen him. If they 
had, perhaps Mrs. Vincent would not 
have been so ready to allow her daughter 
to learn of him ; though Mrs. Evans as- 
siued her that Mr. Granville was a very 
quiet,, well-behaved young person,; with 
but a dingy complexion when he first 
came, but that the iur of Wales had cleai- 
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ed it surprisingly, and now he was yery 
like her poor dear Tom who died. 

Yes — they had never yet seen Henry, 
except the first night when they met him 
on the banks of the river, but without 
looking at him; as, with that conscious 
timidity ever attendant on feelings like 
his, he had shrunk from crossing them 
in their path, and had been hitherto con- 
tented with seeing them, himself unseen; 
— or rather, I should say, had been con- 
tented with seeing Anna, who seemed 
since he last beheld her to be increased 
in beauty and in grace. 

But now he was to meet her eye, and 
never (except when he used to dress for 
St. James's Park in hopes of seeing her 
there) did he find it so difficult to satisfy 
himself with the residt of his toilet. 

At length, however, the wished yet 
dreaded hour arrived : and Henry, as 
Mr. Granville, was presented to Mrs. 
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Vtncent and her daughter by the good 
Mrs. Evans. 

It is very certain that when Mrs. Vin- 
cent and Anna first saw Henry enter the 
room, and beheld his graceful bow, his. 
blushing cheek, and ingenuous counte- 
nance, the mother looked grave, wlule- 
the daughter looked pleased. However,. 
Mrs. Vincent knew that she had always 
inculcated in her daughter a horror of a 
misalliance, and she trusted that her 
pride would keep a sufficient guard over 
\ki affections. 

The young lady now, at a sign from 
her mother, produced her drawings, . 
which, though much inferior to his own, 
Henry admired exceedingly : and at the 
end of the first lesson, the pupil and the 
master parted, satisfied with each other, 
and eager for the next lesson.. 

Mrs. Vincent, too, could not help own- 
ing she had rarely seen a more pleanng> 
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looking young man, and she suspected- 
that he had once been in a higher situa- 
tion of life. Anna had thought so be- 
fore : — and pu-haps it was not -wise in. 
her mother- to coafirm her judgement on- 
this pomt by her own. 

There were now only four -days in th^: 
week' to Henry >; namely, those on whicb 
he went to give Anna her lessons. 0£ 
the intermediate time he passed mucb In 
watching from behind a curtain^ to see 
them go in and out. He used to rise at 
daybreak-; sometimes to make sketches 
<m the water, and of Chepstow Castle, . 
lior Anna to copy : but he dared not 
walk out, now he had regained his com- 
plexion, when he was likely to meet boats 
on the river, or prasons on the bank ; . 
and when he took ills evening walk, and 
met the ladies, Mrs. Vincent by her man* 
ner showed that she did not mean -he 
should Join them. . 

Insensibly, however, her cold reserve 
a5 
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wore away; and as Henry assured her 
Miss Vincent would learn to draw from 
Nature much better if he accompanied 
her, she was allowed to rise very early 
twice a week, and with her mother par- 
take of Henry's morning rambles and 
sketches : and sometimes when they had 
walked towards Monmouth, they return- 
ed together in a boat. 

Still he was not on nsiting terms with 
them. But accident favoured him in diis 
respect ; as Mrs. Vincent fell into the 
water one evening, by overreaching her- 
self in trying to save her handkerchief, 
which was floating away, while she was 
with Anna in a boat in the middle of 
the river ; and she would probably have 
been drowned, had not Henry, who was 
passing, jumped in, and seizing her as 
she rose, succeeded in dragging her to 
land. 

This was indeed a joyful event for 
Henry j and never had his ear drunk in 
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such sweet words as now, when he heard 
the soft and touching voice of Anna hail 
and hless him as the preserver of her 
mother. 

Mrs. Vincent, though alarmed, did 
not suffer from the accident ; therefore 
^ere was no drawback to the pleasure of 
^eyotmgpet^le. But to the joy of be- 
ing pFeserved, there was to Mrs. f^mceat 
a amsidera6le drawback in the captiva- 
tions of her preMrrer, who was aheady 
loo charming, she feared, for the safety 
of her daughter's affections. 

She now could not, without excewive ' 
in^atitude, omit^ invite him as a guest 
to the house occasionally ; as Mrs. Ilvans 
now told them the flute which charmed 
them so often on the bank, was played . 
by Henry : and while he was therefoie 
enabled to display another accompUsfa- 
inent, and Anna now oAed him conti- - 
nually to accompany her on die spinet, . 
and in her iongs, Mrs. Vincent sw tint . 
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there was no safety for her daughter but 
in removal ; and on pretence of sudden 
business, she told Anna that they must 
set off for London the next week, or the 
week after at furthest. 

The paleness of her cheek, the tears 
that started in her eyes, aud the dejec- 
tion of her manner, would have revealed 
the sttlte of her heart to her mother, if 
she had not suspected it before; and 
Anna she knew could, no more than her- 
self luive been bUnd to the evident at- 
tachment which beamed in the expres- 
sive eyes, and spoke in the softaied voice 
of Henry whenever he addressed her. 

And he had saved her mother's life toa! 
and' that tender mother knew this cir- 
cumstance alone would have led her af- 
fectionate daughter to behold her master 
with eyes of tender and grateful r^ard. 

However, unless Anna declared ha 
secret unasked, Mrs. Vincent resolved 
not to own that she already knew it; and 
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^e hoped that absence and other scenes- 
would remove the impression, which, as 
yet, only three months acquaintance-had 
deepened. 

When Mrs. Vincent disdosed her in- 
tended journey to Henry, he was sitting 
with them on the banks of the Wye, and 
drawing a view which Anna particularly 
. admired. But when he heard the misery 
that awaited him, the pencil fell from' his 
hand, and he was for a few minutes in* 
capable of speaking ; — and when he did 
speak, it was in atone bo -mournful! — 
but he did not express any regret ; he 
only sflid, " Shall you be gone long .''" 

" Some months," was the answer. 
And Henry starting up, declared his hand 
shook so that he could draw no more. 

The banks were now enamelled with 
that flower, radiant in Heaven's own blue, 
- long known in Germany, and now known 
in England by the name of the " For- 
get-me-not!" and as Henry was uncon- 
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sciously gathering it, and then throwing 
it away, Anna asked him if he knew the 
German name of it. He replied in the 
negative ; and when she told it him, he 
gathered a large bunch ol it, Oad de- 
clared that he would carry it home wiUl 
him. 

The next day he rose Tcry eaiiy, and 
drew a bunch of these flowers ; and when 
he next saw Anna, he begged her to ac- 
cept it, and to remember what it said. 

What more he would have s^, em- 
boldened by the downcaet eye, the blushi- 
ing cheek, and trembling &ame of Anna, 
I know not; for Mrs. Vincent nowen-- 
tered the room: and Anna, instead of 
shonihg the p^unttng, with a conwious- 
nes8 very flattering to Ifenry, hastily in*- 
closed it in her portfolio. 

While Henry w»s thus winning the 
daughter's affections with her own &ee 
will> and the mother's against hef will, 
his daily visits braiame almost neceesary 
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to the peace and health, apparently, of 
an obscure man at the extremity of the 
village. 

Mrs. Evans was very good to the poor 
around her, though her means of beii^ 
80 were not abundant ; and she soon 
found that her new lodger, like herself, 
had " a hand <^n as day to melting 
charity." She was iJso a great doctor, 
and a great sui^on also in her own estl< 
mation ; and Henry, whose grandfather 
had been b physician, had early had his 
attention turned to medicine, with a view 
to his being brought up to it: conse- 
quently his good laniUady, on finding how 
well he talked on the subject, whenever 
she started it, used to consult him now 
and then on some of Iwr curious cases. 

One day she was so lame with the 
rheumatism as to be unable to mave, 
which ^he excessively regretted, she said, 
because th»e waa a poor distressed man 
in f^ village, whom she could ndt viait 
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as usual ; and she was afraid that he re^ 
ally wanted a fresh 'prescription. 

Henry immediately offered to visit Iiim- 
in the evoiing; But as she was accus- 
tomed to see him -at noon, {the time when 
he was at the worst,) and she knew the 
surgeon frmn Chepstow v/as too ill to 
visit him at all, Hemy, who was now 
grown hold (rom imagined security, pro-> 
mised to go and visit the poor man im- 
mediately: and having received the ne- 
cessary directions, he set off for. \aa cott - 
tage.. 

"The poor man has," said Mrs; EvanSj 
" a sorry jade of a wife, through whose 
means itis sud he has heen connected 
with smugglers ; but she is gone frolick- 
ing somewhere, and he is always most 
patient and tractable when she is away." 

Henry soon found the place- 1» which 
he was directed, and entered a dark and 
dismal-looking dwelHng, where, on - a 
flodcbedj *^with tape-tied curtains, neveE 
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meant to draw," he beheld a wretched- 
looking being, whose sunk pale cheek,, 
and half-closed eyelids, (closed not in 
*leep, hut with languor,) looked the very 
image of " pining atrophy." 

He did not notice Henry's entrance : 
but when he kindly asked iiim how he 
did, and said he was come to visit him be- 
cause Mrs. Evans could not, the wretched 
being started up from his pillow, and ex- 
claimed, " For mercy's sake, what voice- 
is that I hear ! and what do you come 
hither for ?" 

Henry gently explained his business^ 
and who he was. But the man, after 
gazing on him with frightful eagerness,, 
fell back Minting on his pillow. 

Henry was not prepared for a recep^ 
tion like this ; as Mrs. Evans had not. 
given him the slightest hint that the poor 
man was delirious ; but made use of the 
best means the circumstances afforded to. 
restore him; and they were soon effectual. 
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When recollection was completely re- 
stored, he started up and looked wist- 
fully at Henry ; and finding how kindly 
he was supporting his burning head, and 
watcliing his wan countenance, he ex- 
daimed, "I cannot bear it!" and push- 
ing off Henry's arm, he sunk down and 
hid his face in the bed-clolhes : but in- 
stantly after starting up agiun, he desired 
to know how long Henry had been at 
Mrs. Evans's; and how long he meant to 
stay, and why he came there at all ? 

To such questions, from a man in 
health, Henry would not have thought 
it necessary to give an answer ; but not 
wishing to increase the irritation of the 
sufferer, he mildly said, that he had been 
at Mrs. Evans's three months; that he 
came for the sake of being out of the 
world, and that his stay was uncertain. 

While Henry said this, he was mixing 
a composing draught, which, when he 
had finished speaking, he offered to the 
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poor man's lips, telling him it would do 
him good. But he pushed it away from 
him ; and bursting into a sort of h)'Bte- 
rical flood of tears, he exclaimed, " No, 
no ! notfrom you, — I will not take it fronj 
you, — it would choke me !" 

" That is unfortunate," replied Henry, 
" as Mrs. Evans will not be able to see 
you perhaps for many days, and the sur- 
geon is ill : therefore, if you are afraid 
of taking a medicine from me, I can do 
you no good, and had better not come 
again." 

" Not come again ! Oh ! not come 
again! for mercy's sake, come every day; 
the sight of you will do me more good 
than any physic." 
" That's nonsense." 
"No no, no, no! it is not nonsense: 
and I conjure you," he added, " if you 
have any pity in you, to let me see you 
every day ; and then, I will even take 
poison to please you. — Promise me you 
will come every day." 
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" I cannot ; it is too much to ask of 
me :■ but I will see you every other day." 
" And let me hear irom you,, when I 
don't see you ?" 
" Perhaps ao.!* 

" God bless you ! God bless you t And- 
he will bless you ; — it is me, me alone 
whom he will corse and pursue with his 
vengeance !" 

Here he really howled with agony: and 
Henry, sick at heart, feared ^t though 
tliis unhappy patient was insane, that in- 
sanity proceeded from a burthened cchi- 
science.. Still- he recollectAd- that even 
the good in a state of derangement accuse 
tliemselves of crimes which they are in- 
«apable of committing: he therrfore sup- 
pf'essed the suspicion as unjust, and tried 
to soothe the mind' of the sufferer by 
dwelling on the mercy of the Being whom 
he feared. 

But the more he tried to calm him, the 
more violent he became; 'and all he sidd 
was — <• I cannot bear it ! — don't talk s«»- 
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■kmdly! — don't, I cannot bear it!" — ^Then 
suddenly seizing Henry's arm, he said, 
" Do not come any more at this time of 
day— come in the dark hour — come in 
the dark hour ! I cannot bear that you 
should come in the day-light." 

" I must come when suits me best," re- 
plied Henry. " But now I must go ; — so 
take the draught, M never expect to see 
■me again." 

The poor wretch then eagerly seized 
it, and drank it off. And as it was a 
strong anodyne, Henry knew the effect 
would not be long in showing itself; he 
therefore waited to witness it; and had 
soon the satisfaction of sedng the fe- 
tation of the patient subside : and when 
Henry left the place, he seemed scarcely 
conscious of his departure. 

There is certainly no passion which so 
wholly annihilates attention to everything 
else as the passion of love. Had Henry 
not been under its influence, he would 
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undoubtedly have seen something uncom- 
mon in the manner of this man, when he 
saw htm, and in the questions be asked 
him, and in the words which he addressed 
to him. But so com[deteIy were all the 
business and all the interest of life now 
comprised to Henry in making dramngs 
for Anna to cc^y ; in reading books, in 
order to select passages to show to her; — 
in watching for the hour when he was 
to be permitted to see or to walk with 
her ;— in recollecting, when he left her, 
all she said, and all she looked, — that he 
insensibly forgot the sword of the law 
was suspended over his head ; and also 
that he was sentenced to die, and might 
yet die, for a crime which another (as 
yet undiscovered) had committed. Nay 
— ^what, if he had considered the subject, 
would have appeared still more unac- 
countable to himself, he was now recon- 
ciled to what at first appeared a terrible 
hardship to him — separation from his 
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family and his friends, and no intercourse 
with them by letter, save '* All well," 
written in. the inside of a parcel of books 
and othu" things which Mr. Courtnay 
sent every three months; and sometimes 
a cold guarded letter, which he trusted 
by the post; in which occasi<Hially a few 
cautious lines were wjitten by his father's 
band. So properly careful were they, 
lest they should give any clue to discover 
Henry's retreat, as Bradford and his son 
had solemnly sworn they would never rest 
till they had discovered him. 

It would have been a great comfort to 
Henry Woodville's family and friends, to 
know tlmt he had found in the joys of a 
first and still increasing attachment, ob- 
livion for every care, and a sunshine for 
every prospect; and that even separation 
from them had ceased to be a misery. 

When Henry saw Mrs. Evans again, 
he told her that he wondered she had 
not infiH'nied him that he was going to 
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visit 8 madman, or at least a man iu a 
delirium. 

"Dear me!" she replied, "the poor 
soul is no more mad than I am ; to the 
best of my belief, he is only apoor m(^>ed 
■sinoCT.^ 

" He is more like a raving lunatic," 
said Henry, "and as suspicious as those 
persons generally are ; for he was afitud 
to take medicine from me, and asked me 
many questions of who I was, and why 
I came ; — and then, strange to say, he 
insisted on my coming to see him every 
day, but not to come till dark." 

" Well, I can only say he was not 
mad when I saw hitn," replied the good 
woman; and the conversation dropped. 

The next day Heniy was too much en- 
gaged even to think of his poor patient, 
as he was to spend the mtjining at Mrs. 
Bvans's, in looking over both Anna and 
her mother, who had lately wisely chosen 
to take lessons herself, while they copied 
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some sketches of hts from the Wye, which 
they wished to take away with them ; — 
and after dining with them he was to ac- 
company them to the beautiful walks 
about Kercefield, which at that time of 
day could boast little except the beaudes 
of nature. 

It was late when they came in sight of 
their own habitation. But before they 
reached it, a wretched-looking being sud- 
denly started up from the grass along 
which he had thrown himself, and run- 
ning up to Henry, said, "Why have you 
not been to see me ? and if you could 
not come, why did you not send ? I have 
been so wretched; and Goody Evans said 
she did not know where you were gone. 
But now I see you, and I am so glad !" 

" My good man," cried Henry kindly, 
(while the ladies listened with a mixture 
of fear and pity to the wild wan being be- 
fore them,) *' I could not come to you, 
and 1 forgot to send : but do go home 
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now the mr is growing chill, and I really 
will see you to-morrow." 

"Aye, to-morrow evening," he replied; 
"and I shall expect you." 

So Baying he walked away with irre- 
gular and uncert^n steps ; leaving Mrs. 
Vincent and Anna convinced, as well as 
Henry, of his derangement. And Anna 
could not help saying she thought he 
ought to be careful how he trusted hinl- 
self alone with him. 

The next evening, before he took his 
accustomed walk, (which always ended in 
meeting the ladies on the banks, if he was 
not invited to walk with them,) Henry 
went to visit the invalid. 

" So you are come, are you ?" said 
he: "Thank God!" 

" Yes," replied Henry, — full of pity for 
the forlorn state of the bang before him, 
who was left without any attendant but 
a niece, achtid of twelve years old, — "Yes, 
I am come ; and I hope to make your 
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condition more comfortable, if money can 
do it, and what money can purchased 
See, I have brought you a pillow," said 
he, taking a basket from a little boy who 
followed him : ** and here are some pro- 
visions for you : and as your fever makes 
you chilly I see at times, I have ordered 
you some coals. And...." 

Here Henry was forced to cease speak- 
ing, by the violent emotion of the wretch- 
ed man, expressed by convulsive sobs, by 
the clenching of his bony fists, and by 
every outward and visible'sign of a soul in 
agony. 

"Leave me! leave me!" he at length 
exclaimed; " I cannot bear it — Pray go 
■ — I am unworthy such goodness — Pray 
go ! for mercy's sake, go ! But be sure 
to let me see you to-morrow, and every 
day, or I shall go distracted." 

Henry at first hesitated what to dol ' 
But he repeated his prayers for his ab- 
sence so urgently, that at length he com- 
R 2 
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plied ; after having put the pillow under 
the poor man's htod, who, as he did so, 
caught his hand suddenly to his lips, and 
then motioned him to the door. 

Henry could not go to him the next 
day ; but he sent a message to know how 
he jlid ; and the answer was, " All the 
better for the message." 

The next time and sevend times after 
that when he \i.sited him, Henry found 
him quite composed, though evidently de- 
pressed ; — and from the questions which 
he now put to him he was convinced that 
his conscience was really burthened by 
some serious offence ; and he urged him 
to send for the minister of the parish to 
pray with him,- and ^ve him that spiri- 
tual consolation which he seemed desirous 
of. 

"No, no; the minister," he replied, 
" is too great a sinner himself to speak 
comfort to me. One word of kindness, 
and one ' God bleas you' from you, do 
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me more good than .he could do me. 
And when you read the. Bible to me, and 
show me that the penitent sinner may 
be saved, why then I fed comforted, — 
and then I think I can do any thing to 
save...." 

Here he again fell into a violent agony 
of tears; out of which when he recovered 
his first words were — " Pray, pray let me 
never be a day without seang or hearing 
from you !" 

Henry would not promise to comply 
with this request. But so natural is it to 
the benevolent to enjoythe power of com- 
forting the wretched being who hangs on 
them for comfort, that no promise could 
have bound Henry more strongly to a 
daily visit to the sick man s hut, than the 
consciousness his presence spoke peace to . 
the soul of the sinner ; — nor did a day 
pass without his performance of all the 
dues of christian charity to this miserable 
and forlorn being. 
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During one of his visits he found a 
very unwelcome witness of his kindness ; 
for the abandoned wife of the man was 
returned, and^in Henry's presence, cursed 
him for a cowardly, canting, snivelling 
scoundrel. Nor did Henry's presence seem 
any restraint on her, for she wa3 fortified 
by liquor against fear of any one. 

At the next visit she was even more 
disgusting to him : for as he came at an 
earlier hour, and the setting sun shone 
brightly on his countenance, the woman 
(who was more intoxicated than she was 
the day before) met him at the door, and 
exclaiming, " Bless your beautiful face!" 
threw her arms round him, and attempt- 
ed to kiss him. 

With disgust and abhorrence too strong 
to be concealed, Henry threw the offender 
from him, who staggered up the valley, 
mutterhig curses on him. 

Her husband, who had witnessed this 
scene, now broke out into self-congratu- 
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lations that the drunken creature was gone 
to Chepstow, and would not return for a 
day or two. 

However, she returned about noon the 
day after, and waa present when Henry 
was sent for by Mrs. Evans, to exert his 
influence over his poor charge. She had 
gone to visit him, with the surgeon, who 
was now able to attend ; and he had in- 
sisted on bleeding him. But the man 
would not consent,— declaring he hated 
the sight of blood— that he had seen 
enough of it : — and he raved so violently 
that Mrs. Evans wished to try what eifect 
Henry's presence would have on him. 

Accordingly she sent for him, and he 
cami:. But neither his soothings and en- 
treaties, nor the wife's execrations, could 
prevail on the refractory patient : — he de- 
clared the sight of the blood would kill 
him; and the point was g^ven up. 

Henry meanwhile could not help re- 
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marking the attention with which the 
sufferer's wife regarded bim, — turning 
aside while she did so, to loolt at some- 
thing which she held in her hand, — and 
looking at him with an expression of great 
malignity. 

The following evening Henry was to 
accompany Mrs. Vincent and her daugh- 
ter inawalk along the banks of the river; 
and as Anna meant to gather some wild 
flowers, intending to paint them, she had 
provided herself with an old newspaper to 
wrap them up in. 

As she was unfolding it, assisted by 
Henry, who luckily for him stood with 
his back to the light, which was now 
growing fainter and fainter, — his own 
name caught his eye ; and he saw that 
it was a detail of his escape. 

Anna saw it too, and exclaimed, " O 
dear ! I am sorry I brought this paper, 
for I meant to keep it. It is tiia^ my 
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dear mother, which conbuns the account 
of that poor young mao Heniy Wootl- 
ville's escape from prison." 

"Does it?"repIiedMrs. Vincent: "Aye, 
I remember what a great interest you 
always took in that unhappy person — 
for you never believed him guilty, you 
know." 

" No, nor ever can," said Anna ea- 
gerly. 

• Henry's hand now shook so violently, 
that he dropped the paper uith the flowers 
which he was holding for Anna: and this 
accident not only gave him an excuse for 
stooping down to pick them up again ; 
but, as he felt himself excessively feint, 
the attitude of stooping accounted for his 
b«ng forced to lie down to recover, as he 
siud, the giddiness that seized him. 

" That proceeds from stooping so long 
and so low, after a hot and fetiguing walk, 
Mr. Granville," said Mrs. Vincent Idndtyt 
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" when we get home, I shall insist on 
prescribing some wine for you." 

Anna said nothing : but her cheek was 
as pale as Henry's, who now, however, 
lecoveKd sufficiently to proceed on their 
return. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Vincent, in order 
to take Henry's attention from himself by 
engaging it on an interesting subject; "I 
never remember to have felt so much in- 
terest in any trial, as I did in that of young. 
Woodville. I had heard my acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Courtnay, speak so well of 
him, that I wished him to be acquitted. 
But he was found guilty ; and really, in 
xay opinion, on incontrovertible evidence. 
What do you think, Mr. Granville — for 
I conclude you read the trial ?" 

" Yes, madiun," he replied in a hoarse 
voice : "I have read it; and the circum- 
stantial evidence is the strongest I ever 
saw." 
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" There, Anna," said Mra. Vincent. 

" Yes," she replied, " I own it is very 
strong : but I have seen as strong ; and 
yet the innocence of the poor creature, 
who has been hanged in consequence of 
it, has been proved at last. But indeed, 
dear mother, Mr. Granville has not yet 
said he thinks poor Henry Woodville 
guilty." 

"No," said Henry firmly, yet in an 
impeded tone ; " I never can say it ; for 
I am sure Henry Woodville is as inno- 
cent as you are of the crime imputed to 
him." 

-" There, there — do you hear that ?'* 
cried Anna triumphantly. " Oh, how I 
rejoice that he escaped! And you know, 
mamma, I always smd I wished we had 
known him, and he had fled to us for 
shelter ; for in our last house we could 
have concealed him so well !" 

" Perhaps so— but we skouldnot have 
concealed him, I believe. I could not 
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have thought it right to have interfered 
in such a manner with the execution of 
justice." 

" Of justice ! But are you sure it was 
justice, mamma ?" 

" Yes — I fear it was; ahd under those 
drcuinstances I should not have thought 
myself justified in holding any commu- 
nication whatever with the culprit." 

"Culprit!" cried Anna, "I cannot 
bear to hear you call him so: and I earn- 
estly hope, wherever he is, he wiU newer 
be discovered ; and X have no doubt but 
that one day or other his i:mocence will 
he made manifest. Do not you agree 
with me, Mr. Granville ?" 

" I earnestly hope and even trust it 
will," replied Henry in a fdnt voice, the 
tone of which was so touching, and he 
seemed to speak with such feeling, that 
Anna turned towards him, and siud just 
as they reached Mrs. Vincent's door — 
"Dearme! perhaps you know Mr. Henry 
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Woodville ? — If so, what pwn have we 
given you I" 

Henry pressed her hand, but did not 
reply; and they entered tlie house. 

Mrs. Vincent, as itwas now dark, called 
far a candle ; and having gone in search 
of wine, brought Henry a glass, which 
he drank with a shaking hand : but he did 
not offer to sit down, though he was 
engaged to supper, and the supper was 
ready. 

" Why do you not sit down, Mr. Gran- 
ville ?" said Mrs. Vincent: "you do not 
seem fit to stand:** while Anna gazed 
on his altered countenance with tearful 
eyes. 

" I am still less fit to sit in your pre- 
sence, madam," replied Henry, with an 
assumed manner, though in a trembling 
voice : " nor unauthorized by you, ma- 
dam, will I ever appear before you again : 
*— :in me you behold that unfortunate per- 
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SOD, whom though you i^ity you condemn 
— for I am Hetity ffoodviiie ! " 

As he said tliis, he leaned nearly Ant- 
ing against the door ; and Anna, impell- 
ed by a variety of feelings, was springing 
towards him, but was checked by a severe 
glance from her mother, who, notwith- 
standing, was so overcome with the dis- 
covery, and the involuntary commission 
and well-motived regard which she felt 
towards Henry, not only as a companion, 
but as the preserver of her life, that she 
could not speak for some minutes. But 
rising suddenly, she took Henry's arm, 
and with gentle force led him to a seat. 

The action sEud much, and Henry felt 
comforted. She then reseated herself; 
and leaning her head on her weeping 
daughttr's shoulder, burst into tears. 

When she recovered, she said, "I little 
thought any thing could have weakened 
myconviction of the guUtof Henry Wood- 
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viUe. But, such has been youi; conduct 
since we knew you, and such is the evi- 
dence in your favour, borae by your coun- 
tenance and manner, that I own to you, 
dear unhappy young man, that my belief 
is shaken. I can only add, that I wish 
to hear the whole story from yourself, 
when you are able to relate it." 

" I am able now," he replied ; " and 
before we part, you shall know all my 
presumption, and all my misery." 

The story was long, for Henry began 
with his first seeing Anna; and the whole 
detwl of his love, and his hopes, and his 
wishes : and when he owned with manly 
openness, but with becoming modesty, 
that he delayed to attend to the interests 
of his love, in order to forward the ho- 
nourable plans of his honourable &ther, 
Mrs. Vincent's parental heart yearned 
towards the pious child ; and she felt it 
must be nearly impossible for such a be- ' 
ing to be a murderer. 
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Anna, meanwhile, hid her hlushing face 
on' the table; but insensibly she drew her 
chair nearer to Henry's ; and b^ore he 
had Bnished his narration, it was on the 
back of Henry's chair that her arm and 
her head reposed. 

To be brief — Henry's story had such an 
effect on Mrs. Vincent that she assured 
him she was nearly if not quite convinced 
of his innocence. " And," added she, 
" if the wretched man fell by your hand, 
I am sure it was while you were so in- 
toxicated as not to know what you did, 
or to remember it the next day. And, 
really, if you did not, who did, do you 
think, destroy him ? Do you think he 
killed himself?" 

"No; but I have strong suspicions 
that one of the waiters, who saw him dis- 
play his gold, did it; and then was fright- 
ened away before he had secured the 
money." • * 

" Yes," said Anna eagerly, " if I had 
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been your counsel, I would have exa- 
mined and cross-examined pretty severe- 
ly that witness, one of the waiters, whose 
name I forget, who wore a shade over his 
eyes ; and I would have tiled to Bnd out 
how long his eyes had been inflamed." 

Henry owned that he had since re- 
gretted Tomms had been the only waiter 
closely examined, because he was the 
only one suspected. 

When Henry rose to take leave, Mrs. 
Vincent, whose journey had been delayed 
ten days longer than she expected, by 
unforeseen occurrences, now told him 
that she hoped he would not think her 
unkind, if she left her present residence 
on the following Monday, never to re- 
turn ; as, though a union with him un- 
der other circumstances would gratify her 
dearest wishes for her daughter, at pre- 
sent he must feel that, as a mother, it 
was her duty to suspend all intercourse 
between them. 
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*' This IS Friday," added Mrs. Vrn- 
cMit : " On Monday I shall he ready to 
set off; and on Sunday I shall he glad to 
see you ; but it must be for the last time, 
unless the situation of things changes." 

From this decision Henry's heart might 
appeal, but his judgement could not : and 
as Anna, with an ingenuousness which ' 
endeared her the more to hitn, had owned 
that were he in a situation to ask her 
hand, it should without' any hesitation 
be his, he felt happier than he could have 
eiqiected to be, when he returned to his 
home. But then he was relieved by the 
consciousness that disguise and conceal- 
ment, to which till now he had been a 
stranger and an enemy, no longer bur- 
thened his mind; and he had also the 
proud satisfaction of knowing, that in 
discovering who he was, at the risk of 
being forbidden the house of Mrs. Vin- 
cent, he had made an honourable sacri- 
fice of his happiness to his integrity. 
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In the morning, however, when he 
rose, he remembered with agony that he 
could no longer pay his accustomed vi- 
aits, oi take his accustomed walk ; and 
his spirits were so depressed, that he sidd 
to himself, " I will not go out to-day." 
But though he was not conscious of it, 
the probable reason why he resolved to 
stay within was, that he might watch for 
a sight of Anna, and sometimes, per- 
haps, catch a look from her in return. 

Nor did liej during that day, often 
leave the window of his apartment ; con- 
sequently he did not visit the poor inva- 
lid ; but Mrs. Evans did, and promised 
to ex.'iuse his not coming. 

The whole of the morrow (which was 
Saturday) Henry passed within, partly 
from the wish of watching for Anna, and 
partly from indisposition ; and as he con- 
cluded Mrs. Evans would visit the inva- 
lid, he omitted to send him a message, 
which he would otherwise have done. 
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But Mrs. Evans did not visit him ; and 
when Henry, certain he could no longer 
expect to see Anno at her door or win- 
dow, was contented to close his curtains, 
and throw himself on the sofa, to gain, 
if possible, a little sleep, in the dark 
hour, — ^he was suddenly disturbed by the 
entrance of Mrs. Evans, who begged he 
would come down stairs directly, to pa- 
cify the poor sick man James, who was 
below, insisting on seeing him, and de- 
claring, if he did not see him, he should 
conclude some mischief had happened 
to him. 

Heniy instantly rose and went down 
to him. At sight of him the wretched 
man clasped his hands in a transport of 
joy, and uttering " Tliank God ! thank 
God ! " left the house before Hehry could 
put a single question to him. 

Henry had passed so sleepless a night, 
that he had only just breakfststed when 
the bell now rung for church; and as 
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Mrs. Vincent had promised to rec«ve 
him at her house on the Sunday, Henry 
did not scruple to go to public worship, 
though sure to meet her and Anna there: 
painful indeed it would have been to 
him to give up this last opportunity of 
worshipping with the beloved of his heart. 

To church then Henry directed his 
steps. In the porch he saw the odious 
wife of James, who met him without 
any other notice than a malignant look, 
whose-marked meaning he could not un- 
derstand, and who snapped her fingers 
with a sort of triumphant contempt as 
he passed her. 

After service was begun, two ood-look- 
ing men, strangers, entered the aisle; 
and as they were at a loss for a pew, 
Henry courteously opened the door of 
that which he occupied. They accepted 
the offer; and it was not long before 
they embarrassed him by the earnest and 
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examining manner in which they regard- 
ed faim. 

Henry soon discovered that they had 
no prayer-books ; he therefore lent them 
his : but he saw that they were incapable 
of using it, and was convinced that they 
were not frequent in their attendance on 
public worship — at least not in a church. 
They might indeed be sectaries ; but 
they wanted the serious and devout de- 
meanour of. persons belonging to any 
set of worshippers ; — and fears, painful 
fears for himself, took possession of his 
mind.. 

Bnt he had power to recommend him- 
self in the secret depths of his oppressed 
heart to the God of his salvation ; and 
when church was over, he felt himself 
armed" against whatever ei'il might be- 
tide him. 

When church was over, he stopped in 
the aisle to speak to Mrs. Vincent and 
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Anna, whose eye, like his own, watched 
the motions of these odd-looking men, 
and saw with alarm that they followed 
close at the heels of Henry. 

Just as they reached the church porch 
the men passed him ; then, turning sud- 
denly round, they each seized him by the 
arm, and showed their warrant to arrest 
him in the king's name. 

" Whom do you take me for ?" asked 
Henry. 

"For Henry Woodville — a prisoner 
escaped from Abingdon jail, and con- 
demned to die for murder." 

" I am Henry Woodville," he replied, 
"and I surrender myself. But of the 
murder for which I must suffer, take no- 
tice, all who are here present, that I am 
as innocent as you are." 

" Come, come — that is" cant we are 
used to," replied one of the men. 

" We have a cart waiting for us, and 
to it you must go." 
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During this time Henry had not dared 
to look towards Mra. Vincent and Anna; 
but now, in an agony which words would 
ill endeavour to paint, he turned round 
to bid them a last farewell, and saw the 
latter lying insensible in the arms of her 
a^tated mother. 

He therefore disengaged himself horn 
the men, who were just preparing to- 
handcuff him ; and sei^ng the hand of 
the unconscious girl, pressed it again and 
again to his lips. 

" You had better be out of sight when 
she revives, my dear Henry," faltered out 
Mrs. Vincent: ■ " so ferewell ! God bless 
and support you!" 

Anna now gave signs of returning life; 
and Henry being agiun seized by the im- 
patient men, who were runners from 
Abingdon, kissed ber cold hand, and 
that of her nearly fainting mother, and 
disappeared. 

When they reached the cart, he found 
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fetters were provided for his lego; and 
when ironed, he was seated between the 
two men, and in that manner conveyed 
across the Severn in the packet-boat, on 
the road to the jail whence he had es- 
caped, leaving the mother and daughter 
in a state of mind more easy to imi^ine 
than to describe. But both had some 
consolation in the consciouaness that 
they had assured him they did not believe 
him guilty of the crime for which he was 
now only too sure to suffer. 

^Vhen evening came, the poor invalid, 
as usual, - was anxiously expecting to see 
Henry ; as he never ftuled to visithim on 
a Sunday evening, and read to him the 
prayers for the day. 

But he expected and listened for him 
in vain; and, though scarcely able to walk 
or even to sit up, he was on the point of 
rising and setting off in search of him, 
when his wife, half-inttHucated, and widi 
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a coontehance of malicious triumph, en- 
tered Hit hut. 

*' Do you see Mr. Grannlle coming?" 
a^ed the poor man. 

"Mr. Granville indeed!" replied the 
termagant ; " that cuitii^ hypomte, that 
has made such awhtning, praying.chicken- 
hearted wretch of you ! No — ^I do not 
see hun coming ; and you will never see 
him again V 

" Not see him again I What do you 
meanr 

** I mean that I have got some good out 
of the feUow at last ; for I found out who 
he was. — ^Why do you tremble and lotA 
so wildly, before you know what I have to 
tell you r 

The wretched man replied not; and 
she went on to say, " Yes — I found out 
that he must by the description be that 
Henry WoodviUe escaped frcmi Abingdon 
jail. And bo I wrote a letter to the prison. 
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and they have sent two men who have 
carried him off; and I shall have the re- 
ward— -and he will be hanged. Yea — I 
have done for him !" 

** Then you have also done for me !" ' 
groaned out the wretched man. " Gione ! 
taken ! c^ried back to prison, and to be 

hanged for ! He hanged, — ^he,!— so 

kind, so generous to !" 

Here he fell back on the pillow Henry 
had g^ven hipi, in wild and inarticulate 
bursts of sorrow; while his wife, declaring 
he was very bad company, left him to so- 
iitnde and to woe. 

As soon as she was gone, he rose and 
dressed himself, the firm and virtuous de- 
termination of hi3 mind ginng a sort of 
preternatural strength to Ins feeble and 
fevered frame. He then hastened to the 
ferry as fast as his tremUing limbs could 
let him ; and he reached it just as the 
second passage-boat was going off: he 
3 2 ■ 
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entered it, and was soon landed on the 
opposite side. 

But how was he to pursue his journey ? 
And while deliberating on what he had 
best do, a man in a cart drawn by a swift 
horse passed him, and, seeing his pale and 
sickly appearance, asked him if he should 
^vehim a cast. Gladly the poor wretch 
accepted it, and soon found himself some 
miles b^ond Bristol on his road to 
Abingdon : but as he went along he talk- 
ed so strangely, accusing himself in so 
forcible a manner of a terrible crime, that 
the driver, thinking he was mad, made a 
pretence to get him out of the cart, and 
left him in the road. 

This really brought on the delirium 
which was only in appearance before; 
and he was taken up on the road raving 
and exhausted, and craned to an inn near 
the place where he was found. 

There, when he came a little to himself. 
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he begged for mercy's sake th^ would 
send after Henry Woodville, and the men 
who were conveying him to prison, de- 
claring that he AtWf^ committed the 
murder for which he was to suffer : — and 
having exhausted Hmself in uttering this 
declararion (which the bystanders attri- 
buted to delirium, and forced him to 
take a composing draught to assuage the 
phrensy), he sank down exhausted, and 
fell into a sleep which lasted some hours. 
When he awoke, — and he awoke quite 
calm and collected, — ^he asked if they 
■ had sent after Henry Woodville and his 
j^ors, as he bade them. And on hear- 
ing that they had not done so (because 
they fiinraed he only spoke in delirium), 
he jumped ofT the bed on which they 
had Itnd him, in an agony of mind 
which it was terrible to witness ; and 
rushing down st^rs, conjured some one 
for the love of God to set ofi" instantly for 
Abbgdon. 
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At the door stood a gentleman's cai^ 
riage, and the gentleman to whcmi it be- . 
longed; and he was at that moment 
giving orders to have four horses pat-to 
direcdy, as he was on his road to Lon- 
don : and he heard the waiter say, " Four 
horses directly for the high-sheriff of 
Berkshire." 

Everett (for it was he, as my readers 
have long discovered,) looked earnestly 
in Mr. Irwin's fece as he turned round ; 
and emboldened by the look of benevo- 
lent pity with which the gentleman sur- 
veyed him, he seized his arm, and be^ed 
to speak to him alone. 

He instantly complied with the re- 
quest ; when Everett, felling on his knees, 
as soon as the door was closed, ex- 
claimed, — " You see before you a mur- 
derer ! and an innocent man will suflfer 
for my crime, unless I get to Abingdon 
time enough to prevent it ! For mercy^s 
sake, then, let me go on the top of your 
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ctlrriage ; and give me the means ta get 
on as '&st as posesible ! O grant the prayer 
of a penitent sinner, and let not an Angel, 
as he is, die for such a devil as I am !" 

The look, the tone, and manner of the 
pleader bore such ttrong testimony to tiie 
truth of what he asserted, ^t Mr. Ir- 
mn hesitated not a moment what con- 
duct to pm^ue : — and lucliy was it that 
he addressed himself to a man who never 
saw misery but he was impatient to re- 
lieve it, nor wrong diat he wai not eager 
to redress. 

In a few minutes, therefne, Mr. Ir- 
win was in his diariot, with Everett by 
his side. He had the precaution (be- 
lieving tlie wretched criming had a very 
short time to live) to take with him pen- 
cil Mid paper in the cairiage; and as 
they went along he tooli down Everett's 
dc^>osition, interlarded as it was with ex- 
pressions of grateiiil affection for Henry; 
who little thought that, while he was try- 
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ing to soothe the misery of a distressed 
fellow-creature, he was befnendiiig the 
'man who had most injured him, and was 
"thereby preparing the way for his own re- 
storation to reputation, if not. to life. 

I need not say that Mr. Irwin resolved 
to carry Everett the whole way to Abing- 
don, nor that by the time Everett's tale 
was told he was as much interested for 
Henry as Everett himself, and as pain- 
fully impatient to reach Abingdon ; espe- 
<nally as they found on inquiry that the 
runners &om Abingdon j^l and their 
priscHier had nearly a day the start of 
them. 

And though they travelled all that 
liight, the heavy rains which fell the pre- 
ceding day, together with their inability 
to procure fresh horses when they most 
wanted them, delayed them so much, 
that Mr. Irwin was at last forced to seek 
for a fleet horse, if such an one could be 
procured, to carry an order from him to 
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suspend the execution till he arrived. 
But he Found the attempt was vain. 

Henry, meanwhile, in two days a^r 
his arrival at Abingdon was informed that 
theorder for his immetUate execution had 
come down. 

At first Henry's feelings were so 
stunned by the suddenness of the shock 
which he had experienced, that he mis- 
took despair for resignation : but now 
that he saw the hour of his hte rapidly 
and really approaching, he gave way to 
a bitterness of woe which till now was a 
stranger to him ; and felt what an in- 
crease of misery it was to have to resign 
not only his family, his friends, and his 
life, but the object who was become dearer 
to him than life itself. 

" And to die without seeing any one of 
the objects most beloved by me ! — to die 
without seeing her once more, and with- 
out receiving one farewell look orword !" 
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While these relets were uppeimost, . 
he resolved to petition for a few days re- 
spite. But when he recoHected what 
his friend and his father had endured at 
thdr last parting, and how much Anna 
would endure on taking a last forewell of 
him, he suppressed all idea of soliciting 
so selfish an indulgence ; end resolved to 
write instead of endeavouring to ^peak 
his last adieux. 

He did so, and bad scarcely concluded 
them, when he was told that the orcti- 
nary waited without; and that, as the 
fatal moment was arrived, he must pre- 
pare for immediate aecution. 

The high-sheriff meanwhile and his 
nearly "eidiausted companion jvere with 
jaded horses (no others having been to 
be procured) making th«r wity towards 
Abingdon, through a sleeplessai^danxious 
night. At length however, tn the morn- 
ing, as the clock striidi nine, they drove 
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into the town, and s&w a crowd assembled 
before the gate of the prison. 

" O merciful Father ! grant that we 
are not too late !" cried Mr. Irwin; while 
the parched tongue of Everett cleaved to 
the roof of his mouth. 

The next moment, however, they saw 
the executioner just preparing to do his 
office, and Henry calmly submitting to it. 

"Stop, stop!" cried Mr. Irwin, waving 
his handkerchief from the window, but 
not yet near enough to be heard ; and 
Everett as vainly shook his emaciated 
hand out on the other side. 

But at length the high-sheriff's Uvery 
was seen, and his carriage ' recognised ; 
and while he continued to wave his hand- 
kerchief, and the horses to advance, the 
crowd hailed it as a signal of deliv^tince 
to the interesting criminal ; and " A re- 
prieve! — a reprieve! — The high-sheriff! 
—the high-sheriff !" sounded through 
the throng. 
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In a moment they made way for the 
horses, and the carriage stopped by the 
cart. 

In one moment more the footman had 
let down the step ; and supporting Eve- 
rett under the arm, Mr. Irwin ascended 
the scaffold with him. 

As soon as Henry saw Everett, who 
stretched out his arms imploringlyto him, 
he came forward, tottering and fettered 
as he was, to meet him. 

" I.... — ^I murdered Bradford ! — I am 
the real murderer !" he excltumed, turn- 
ing to the crowd; then falling at Henry's 
feet, he tried to clasp his powerless arms 
round htm, and murmuring out " Best 
of men, forgive me!" fell sMiseless on 
the ground. 

Henry, ovbcome with a variety of emo- 
tions, was unable to assist him, and for a 
moment lost all consciousness lumself. 
He however soon recovered to thankful- 
ness and to joy. But no application could 
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restore the guilty but penitent Everett ; 
and they soon found that he was gone 
for ever. 

; "Thank God!" criedHenry, as he bent 
mournfully over him ; " he died while 
performing a just and virtuous action ; 
and may it be deemed an acceptable ser- 
vice!" 

There is no power that can in a mo- 
ment of strong excitement control a mul- 
titude ; even the dread of personal danger 
is often found, at iirst, insuffident. 

It was the ca&e now. Mr. Irwin, having 
come in front of the scaffold, desired to 
read aloud the deposition of Everett. 

He did so, — not omitting the unhappy 
man's attributing his resolution to sacri- 
fice himself to save Henry's life, to his 
deep sense of the gratitude he owed him. 

And when he had concluded, the air, 
after a short pause as it seemed of strong 
emotion, iging nith shouts and loud 
tokens of applause and joy. 
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Mr. Irwin, being authorized as High 
Sheriff to take upon himself to suspend 
the execution, now led Henry to his car- 
riage ; in which they were no sooner 
seated, in then* way to the prison, than 
the horses vrere taken off in a moment, 
and the carriage and its agitated inmates 
were dragged in triumph to the jail, to 
which place it was very difficult for Mr. 
Irwin to persuade the populace that it 
was necessary for Henry to return. 

They had scarcely allowed Henry and 
his sympathizing companion to alight, — 
while the former, speechlessfromavariety 
of emotions was thanking them by ac- 
tions alone, and Mr. Irwin was conjuring 
them to depart to their respective homes, 
throwing money amongst diem as he did 
so, — ^wliMi a post-ch^se drove up, and a 
lady looked out of the window. 

At sight of Henry pale but evidently 
hs^py, bowing to the applauding multi- 
tude, she uttered a faint shriek, and with- 
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drew her head, while her companion 
-eagerly asfaed an explanation of what she 
saw. That explanation was soon, though 
clamorously and rapturously, given : 
whileHenryjhaving caught a view of Mrs. 
Vincent, sprung forv/ard into the car- 
riage ; and in another moment hore the 
fainting though consciously happy Anna 
into the hall of that prison — to him so 
lately the scene of despondence, and now 
that of thankfulness and joy. 

Why need I prolong my narrative J* 
Sufiice, that when the necessary forms of 
law were gone through, uid the pardon 
was come down, Henry was liberated &om 
prison ; and his happy parents once more 
- pressedtotheirheart, thechild*'whowas 
lost, and was restored agjun." 

The consequence of Henry's cleared 
reputation and restoration to his family 
was not jHvductive of the highest hap- 
piness to Anna and'himself alone. Mr. 
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Harccmrt, the &ther of his sister's lover, 
now gave a glad consent to the union of 
Elizabeth Woodville to bis son; ^nd the 
day that united them, united also Heniy 
AVoodnile to Anna Vincent. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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